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JAMES HODGES, ESQUIRE, 


BUILDER OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE. 


BUILT 
BY 
JAMES HODGES, 
FOR 
SIR SAMUEL MORTON PETO, BART,, 
THOMAS BRASSY, AND EDWARD LADD BETTS, 


CONTRACTORS, 


Sucu are the words chiselled on the parapet over the ‘ Tube 
Entrance’ of the Victorta Bripge, Montreal. On the stone 
lintels of the “‘ Chief Entrance,’ above the roadway, the following 
inscription appears : 


ERECTED A. D. MDCCCLIX. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON AND ALEXANDER M. ROSS, 


ENGINEERS, 


The words of both inscriptions are severely simple. So much 
so that we fail at first sight to see more than six names, unobtrusive 
in their forms, with little music in their syllables, and with no pre- 
historic interest in themselves. We read them, for they cross the 
pathway of our journey; but it is only by a comparatively slow 
process that we take in their meaning, or appreciate, much less 


apply, the three truths which they record. Incidentally, the record 
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invites us to behold a structure, huge and appalling; which, in 
obedience to the plans and combinations of the wise men whose 
names are recorded thereon, rose like an exhalation from the deep, 
a marvel inamarvellousage. Directly, it informs us in unadorned, 
unimpassioned, mere matter of fact language, that this wonderful 
creation, the favored offspring of science and of art, was built by 
one man, after the designs of two men, and in conformity with an 
agreement with three men. ‘These are all the particulars which the 
inscriptions on those lintels afford. 

It is no part of our present purpose to speak of the sagacious 
men who, in the interests of commerce, projected the Bridge, of the 
far seeing men who, in the interests of the Province, promoted its 
erection, or of the scientific men in accordance with whose plans it 
was eventually built. All should be regarded with honor. Some 
will be remembered with reverence, for they were (it is sad to be 
obliged to use the past tense) ‘‘ famous men,” ‘ whose bodies are 
buried in peace,’ but whose names will live for evermore. The 
Victoria Bridge is, in Canada, their immortal monument; whereon, 
in letters imperishable, their services “‘ are leaded in the rock.” 


“Ring in the valiant men and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring ia the Christ that is to be.” 

What the bells of Queenborough church may have said, or what 
the echoes of Queenborough hamlet may have answered, or how 
James Hodges, in his boy days, may have interpreted their lan- 
guage, we have no means of discovering. Those village bells were 
probably the chief music of his birth place, the choicest music of 
the country side. The meadows knew their festive melody as it 
brushed over them; the cherry blossoms knew it as it nestled in 
them; the hedge rows, and hop vines, and wheatlands knew it, as 
it skirmished among them. And the music of those bells fell softly 
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like the dew of consolation on the bosoms of the Thames and the 
Medway just where their bright waters meet, and it floated gaily 
across the Swale, that small arm of the sea, which separates 
Sheppey from the coast, only to lose itself in the undulations of 
the mainland of that most glorious garden county, the old Royal 
county of Kent. 

In his daily walk to school it is probable that those notes may 
have addressed themselves in severer tones to the mind of James 
Hodges. Perchance he did not receive them as pretty messengers 
merely, of sylvan beauty, fresh from the fabled deity of the forest. 
They were, who shall gainsay it, accredited heralds to him, charged 
with the duty of announcing things tocome. They were sharp monitors, 
offspring of steel and brass, heirs of the mine and the furnace, near 
akin to the anvil and the forge ;. befitting pursuivants of a powerful 
age, who from their stone abiding place, in nervous accents, and 
with iron tongues, proclaimed to stalwart and strong hearted 
youth, the glories of the approaching time; when stone, and iron, 
and brass, the hard and repellant parts of creation, should become 
the playthings of science ; when the hidden nobility of humble men 
should become apparent ; when a new order of greatness should be 
acknowledged, and when the stamp of a new rank should be affixed 
to their credentials, whose patent of precedence derives from Tubal 
Cain. 

“¢ Ring in the valiant men,” the “ noticeable men,” the calm, 
thoughtful, generous men, who, in virtue of their moral and intel- 
lectual strength, have bravely combatted with material things, and 
made those things subject to the higher law; who, without violence 
to man, have discomfitted the violence of nature, and made her 
amenable to the conditions of art; who have grappled with the 
vagaries of the seasons, and baffled their terrors by the restraints 
of science. 

“¢ Ring out the darkness of the land,’”’ make clean the page for 
the chronicle of a new civiilzation for the reception of new records, 
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new services, and new sacrifices. Make space at home, make space 
abroad for new monuments, for monuments to religion, to peace, 
to commerce, to convenience, to science, to philanthropy, to charity, 
to mercy. Make space “ for larger hearts and kindlier hands ;” 
for their work and service, whose undazzled eye can explore the 
present, and look into the future, whose thoughts of wisdom, 
gathered, it may be, not far from the source of glory, being 
resolved into action can girdle the earth with swathing bands of 
kindness. Make space for men out of whose hearts of love and 
reverence there springs a devout belief in the Divine purposes 
of science; and who are persuaded they neither do despite to their 
holy faith or “‘ charge God foolishly ” by associating those purposes 
with the “ Christ that is to be.”’ 

The subject of our sketch, under circumstances the least favorable, 
would not have been a drone in the human hive; still, the sweet 


‘uses of adversity ”’ 


may in his case, as in many others, have 
discovered a wealth of character, which the smiles of fortune would 
not have called forth. If we place even a very moderate allowance 
of truth to the credit of phrenology, physiognomy, and other kindred 
sciences, it will suffice to give force to the speculations of those who 
look for and expect to find harmony between the physical and moral 
features, between the intellectual and corporeal parts of mankind. 
Nature is never uniform and rarely affluent of her gifts. She 
commonly withholds more than she bestows. It is only now 
and then we are permitted to look at her more finished work, 
for it is only now and then she appears to expend care on 
her craft by perfecting the specimens of her skilled labor. Exact 
proportion is the joy of the poet, and the delight of the physiologist ; 
and, theory apart, the eye, the mind, and the imagination receive 
no inconsiderable satisfaction when brought into contact with 
the higher forms of human perfection. If however, such outward 
attractions are accompanied with corresponding moral qualities, 
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if the casket and the jewels are worthy of one another, then we 
realize the force of the words— 


A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
And give the world assurance of a man. 


Again it would almost seem to be a law of the animal creation, 
that large creatures should, comparatively speaking, be gentle as 
well as generous creatures: They are said to be less aggressive, 
and they certainly are more easily entreated than animals less 
encumbered with perishable substance. Hxamples confirmatory 
of this view will, on reflection, readily occur, but they need not 
be cited in this place. ‘The observation is made because it seems 
to possess some application to the case before us. Mr. Hodges, 
taken all in all, is commonly referred to as a fine type of an 
Englishman. Physically he possesses size, height, and strength, 
which are combined, there can be little doubt, with prodigious 
qualities of endurance. Calm and serene in temperament, he 
carries in his face the marks and signs of that indomitable 
quality of courage, which is born of thought, allied to strength and 
impelled by virtue, which no force can intimidate and no disaster 
-appal. 

In more senses than one Mr. Hodges may be regarded as a 
representative man, for he belongs to that class of self-reliant 
self-made men, the history of whose ability and success have 
beautified the last half century with noteworthy memoirs. We know 
not in what English hamlet “ his rude forefathers’? may sleep ; 
perhaps the village of his birth was the place of their abode, and 
perhaps, too, could their individual history be traced; they, as 
“Men of Kent,’ may have claimed their accustomed post of 
privilege and honor in the van of the Saxon armies. Be this as it 
may, it is, we think, probable that the subject of our sketch, like the 
late Mr. Cobden, belongs to what Mr. D’Israeli, with great felicity of 
expression termed 2 pure middle class”’ of the English people. 
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It is true that fortune did not appear to “ smile on his humble birth,”’ 
for such smiles were unnecessary, since the chariness of fortune was 
avenged not only by the generosity of nature, but by the energy of 
the man and the requirements of the age. | 

With the establishment of Railways a new era dawned on the 
world; new needs were created, and men especially suited to such 
needs were looked for more anxiously than they were found? 
Besides engineers, contractors were required ; and besides contrac- 
tors; a class of men were absolutely called for, who, combining the 
theoretical knowledge of the former with the practical skill of the 
latter, might successfully carry out the plans of both. Foremost of 
the last named class is Mr. James Hodges. It must not however 
be supposed that the prominent position at which he has arrived 
was reached without labor, and labor moreover of the most severe 
and exacting kind. After completing a grammar school education, 
he was fortunate enough to miss a Government appointment which 
some influential friend promised to obtain, but failed to secure for 
him. With patience somewhat exhausted, but with characteristic 
determination, he cut the “painter” by which he had been moored 
to false hopes, and he laid his plan of life anew. On the healthy 
principle of self reliance he determined to be, if not “ the Rudolph 
of his race,”’ at least the founder of his own fortune. At the age 
of seventeen he apprenticed himself to a builder at Brompton. 
We quote from an article in the Illustrated London News of the 
22nd September, 1860. 

“ Having served four years in this trade he commenced his railway practice 
under Mr. John Rowland, the agent of Macintosh, the contractor of the Greenwich 
Railway, his first essay in Railway work being the centering for the arches. After 
this he went to Shard, and, at the age of twenty-two, had charge of the building of 
the union-houses of that place. These finished, his next work was at the Shaks- 
peare Tunnel, Dover, which he superintended at first as the agent of the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Rowland; but on his death Mr. Hodges assumed the charge of the work, 
in concert with the resident engineer of the South-Eastern Railway ; and it is not 


a little remarkable that every ounce of gunpowder used in the large blasts was 
deposited in its place by his own hands. During the progress of this work he 
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attracted the attention of Sir Wm. Cubitt, then engineer-in-chief of the South- 
Eastern Railway, to whom Mr. Hodges has frequently stated he is more indebted 
for his subsequent rise and progress in his profession than to any other man. The 
pupil in this case is a worthy disciple of a very worthy master. 

It was at this time that a curious resolve was made by young Hodges, and it was 
this, that, if spared, he would work until the age of thirty-five for whatever amount 
of remuneration others might think his labor worth, but that after that time he 
should name the price at which his services were to be obtained. And to this end 
he steadily kept on progressing, so that by the time this period of his life was 
reached—having superintended the driving of the Abbotts’ Cliff, Seaham, and 
Archcliff Fort Tunnels, and the erection of the Shakspeare Viaduct, along with the 
blasting of the Roundown Cliff and several other works in that neighborhood, as 
well as the erection of swing bridges at Norwich, Needham, and Somerleyton, as 
the agent of Sir Morton Peto, Bart., with whom about this time he became 
acquainted—his resolve was no castle in the air on his part, but a firm determina- 
tion to work up by hard industry and integrity to the point which he himself had 
chosen, and which he attained within the time he had himself specified. A hand- 
some testimonial from Sir William Cubitt at the termination of their business 
relations as to his worth gave him a fresh start, as it were, in his upward tendency, 
and the next appointment he filled was that of resident engineer, under Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, on the Norfolk Railway. The trammels of daily routine, and on so limited 
a scale, were not in consonance with his feelings, and, retiring from that position, 
we next find him as the engineer of the Lowestoft harbour, after which, in con- 
nection with Mr. James Peto, the brother of Sir Morton, he contracted for and 
built fifty miles of the Great Northern Railway, on behalf of his principals, Messrs 
Peto and Betts. After so many years of active life, under which his health suffered 
to some considerable extent, Mr. Hodges determined on retiring into private life, 
and, with that view, purchased a small estate, near Bagshot, Surrey ; but no sooner 
had he completed his arrangements, in 1853 for enjoying his otium eum dignitate, 
than the organization of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, with its Victoria 
Bridge across the St. Lawrence, afforded him, as the agent of the contractors who 
had undertaken the work, the opportunity of handing his name down to posterity 
associated with an undertaking which will last through all time. Such an 
opportunity was not to be lost sight of by the active and: genial temperament of 
such a man, and it was at once embraced.” 


Numerous, but not dissimilar were the avenues of success in 
which the subject of our sketch had already walked. Moreover 
their paths were pleasantly strewed with personal satisfaction, as 
well as lightened and made musical with popular applause. Neither 
were they undistinguished in the chronicles of science. Learned 
men had taken note of them, and narrowly marked his career who 
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trod them with the confidence of wisdom and the assurance of success. 
Those lines on the hill of science converged towards one point, where 
the traveller who climbed successfully would not only find himself 
on the road of distinction, but be brought face to face with the Temple 
of Fame. Thus it was with Mr. Hodges. His march had been the 
march of industry and success; but others had travelled with him 
thus far, and he was therefore compelled to be content with divided 
honors. Now, however, his quiet home in Surrey was visited with 
a temptation which charmed while it flattered him. Its lovely 
seclusion as well as the retired life on which he had resolved, were 
alike abandoned. He gave himself afresh to work, to science and 
to fame. The view which now lay before him was supremely 
attractive, not because it was wholly foreign to his experience, but 
because it was an exaggeration and an enlargement of all his pre- 
vious knowledge, of all his past endeavor. The work moreover was 
mapped out in the New World, and on the margins of its mightiest 
River. It was associated with engineering projects of unprecedented 
magnitude, including mathematical and scientific combinations of 
gigantic proportions, which, if successfully completed, would place 
those who promoted them, and those who performed them, among 
the famous and distinguished men of the age. How fairly Mr. 
Hodges had measured his own powers will be apparent by the 
following extract from the paper already quoted: 


“he plans of the bridge, which is nearly two miles in length, and which 
occupied from 1853 to 1860 in its construction, were supplied by the engineers of 
the company, Messrs. Stephenson and Ross, all who know anything of such works 
are well aware; but the mode of carrying them out being left entirely in the hands 
of Mr. Hodges, the whole of the appliances used in the temporary works necessary 
for the erection of the bridge were from his own models and designs; and these, 
when the novelty of the situation, and the extremes of heat and cold incident to 
the climate of Canada are considered, it may be readily inferred were of no ordinary 
character. Indeed, if none but a master mind could plan the Victoria Bridge, it 
required no less a master mind to carry the designs into execution; and, to afford 
some idea of the task undertaken in this respect, it is only necessary to mention 
that the whole of the temporary staging, and works generally, had to be removed 
every autumn prior to the ice taking, and then re-erected in the following summer 
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when the ice had departed; so that in reality the labor at the masonry at the 
bridge in its earlier construction could only be carried on between the months of 
May and November; and, as all engaged in the ironwork were inexperienced as to 
the rigors of the Canadian winter and its effect upon that metal in erections of 
this nature, the anxieties of him upon whom devolved the management of such an 
undertaking, and amid such perplexities, will be easily understood. But during 
the whole time that these vast works were in hand no exigency ever happened 
(and many did happen) that Mr. Hodges, with his intuitive genius and 
energetic action, was not ready to meet and to vanquish; and never will the writer 
forget the incessant labor and watchful anxiety displayed in the winter of 1858-’59 
by that gentleman, and not only by him, but, as showing the force of example, by 
the hundreds of men who were working for him, at a time when the performance 
of their tasks seemed to be at the risk of their very lives, in order that what he had 
promised, as regards work to be done within a given period, should be accomplished. 
And to those who know him, it is not necessary to add that his promise was fully 
redeemed. The circumstances were these :—The importance of the Victoria Bridge 
to the Grand Trunk Railway system soon became so apparent as the mileage of the 
road began to be opened and worked, that the Directors determined upon giving 
the contractors a bonus of £60,000 if they would deliver the bridge to the company, 
completed, a year before the date fixed in the contract; and the contractors, with 
that spirit of enterprise for which Messrs. Peto, Brassy and Betts are so univer- . 
sally known, and their knowlege of the man in whom they had to trust, at once 
undertook to complete the bridge so as to be ready for traffic in December, 1859, 
instead of in that month in the following year, as stipulated in the’ contract. 
This arrangement was concluded so late in 1858 that all, save the one man who 
had to do the work, looked upon the thing as next to impossible, and so it appeared 
to be. But with Mr. Hodges it was not only possible, but certain, and to this end 
were his best energies directed, and not only his, but those of all who were with 
him. At this time the centre tube of 330 feet span had not been commenced, and 
under the new state of things the previous appliances for the temporary work, such 
as the cofferdams, &c., were no longer of any service, as the tube was to be erected 
during the winter months, with the ice as the foundation of the works; and thus 
had new arrangements, to meet the new phase of the case, to be devised and 
matured with no loss of time. Nor were the difficulties of this unexpected and 
novel situation lessened by the fact that in former years instances were known of 
the ice moving early in March, and in just such seasons as that year promised to 
be, viz., a mild winter; and that, in the event of such a contingency happening on 
the present occasion, it would utterly preclude the possibility of the completion of 
the bridge, and be at the same time pregnant with disaster to life and property. So 
much risk, indeed, surrounded the proposition to place the tube of seven hundred 
and seventy-one tons, and three hundred and thirty feet in length, at an altitude of 
nearly fifty feet from the surface of the ice, which was to be the foundation of the 


temporary staging én sitw within a couple of months, and this, too, in the depth of a 
38 
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Canadian winter, that few men would have ventured on the experiment at all; but 
Mr. James Hodges was just the man for such a task in such an emergency. He 
revelled in the idea of having a difficulty to surmount, and bravely did he set 
himself about it. On the 81st January the staging was ready to receive the floor 
of the tube, when the first rivet was driven, and the 26th day of March saw the 
tube in place completed, the whole having been done in forty-seven days. Right 
willingly did all employed to produce this result toil day and night; and everything 
during the first halfof the period, during which time more than half the work to be 
done was accomplished, went ‘merry as a marriage bell.’ The men’s hearts were 
in their work, as each one felt it to be a feature in his life’s history to have assisted 
in the erection of such a structure, and the more particularly when they knew 
that on their efforts solely depended the promised opening of the bridge. They 
wrought, indeed, with a will. Deterred by no adverse circumstances, they strove 
bravely on; and, when it is remembered that they were working in the open air, 
the thermometer frequently ten, fifteen, and twenty, aye, and thirty degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit, it will be admitted that the men were working with no common 
zeal, and that the influences which kept them there under such circumstances 
were of no ordinary character. Mr: Hodges, who has just given to the world a 
history of the construction of the Victoria Bridge, thus pays tribute to the exer- 
tions of his workmen in connection with the erection of the centre tube. He 
says :—‘ Indeed, every man employed seemed to imagine that success depended 
upon his own individual exertion, and all worked with this feeling as if for 
very life, irrespective altogether of remuneration. I have frequently witnessed 
in cases of emergency great enthusiasm displayed by a few men, but with such 
numbers as were here employed I never saw anything so universal or so 
continued as upon this occasion.” And their labors triumphed; and though for 
eight and forty hours just preceding the termination of their task it was supposed 
the ice was incapable, from its rotten condition, of holding together much longer, 
such was the faith of the men in their master’s calculations that not one left 
his labor until the centre tube rested on its stone foundations. Ina few hours 
afterwards the ice moved, and parted in the centre of the river, carrying with it a 
large portion of the temporary staging, of which time had not permitted the 
removal; and thus completed within seven weeks, an amount of work which has no 
parallel in the history of engineering. This tube in place, the remaining work to 
complete the bridge was of easy accomplishment; and therefore within the time 
agreed upon, under the arrangement above referred to, the Victoria Bridge was 
opened for traffic, through the exertions of the man whose name heads this sketch.” 


In reading the foregomg narrative we call to mind a remark, 
prompted by truth and pointed with delicacy, which was publicly 
made by that illustrious engineer the late Robert Stephenson. 
‘¢ Waving such men,” such were his words, “as Peto, Brassy 
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and Betts, as contractors, with James Hodges for their engmeer, 
nothing was left for his mind to dwell on but the poetical depart- 
ment of the profession.” Beneath the weight of that engineer’s 
responsibilities it must have been assuring to possess the benefit of 
such supports. He knew and could trust his practical colleagues 
to reduce to form and solidity the creation of his own thought; and 
he was honest enough to say so. 

There was a thrilling fascination in the circumstances which 
attended the progress of that critical portion of the structure 
referred to in the foregoing extract. Divested of its poetical and 
historical attractions, it was a spirited handicap against time 
between aggressive nature and repellant art, in which it may be 
said that science held the stakes. That winter’s struggle with 
chance and change, against time and climate, against the caprice and 
violence of the elements, to say nothing of the common and uncom- 
mon hindrances which beset all great undertakings, was suggestive 
of many hazards, and more than one issue. ‘There is, all things 
considered, much in the picture to awe the judgment, to excite the 
fancy, and to quicken the pulse. We watch the calm chief and his 
resolute workmen unflinchingly pursue their patient labor of prepa- 
ration, for placing the central tube. In imagination we see the 
tube itself, black and forbidding, like some monster of the deep, 
reposing on the crystal pavement of the river. We note, hour by 
hour, the relaxing frost, and the encroaching thaw; the cold dimi- 
nishing when labor can be performed, and the heat increasing by 
which it may be destroyed. We watch with strange interest the 
earlier rising and later setting of the sun. We observe his 
increasing power, and endeavor to gauge his growing strength as 
he draws nearer and nearer to, and then, radiant with wrath, 
passes the vernal equinox. We see him burnishing his arms and 
inflaming his rays. We feel their exhibiting glow; and, turning 
aside from their glare, we curiously speculate on the extent of 
their influence on the unfinished work. We inquire of ourselves, 
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and then question mature age and wise experience; will the 
seasons wait for man, and if not, will the ice accumulated in the 
dregs of winter, suffice to retard the approach of spring? Will 
the imprisoned waters of that passionate River submit much longer, 
and for how much longer, to be cribbed and cabined im their 
thrall of cold? None can answer: we only know that for the 
present, nature is benign, and we can only hope she will wait till 
all things are ready ere she enters the lists for the mastery with 
art. 

All praise to the wise and patient builder, James Hodges, all 
praise to his patient and skilled workmen. What man could do was 
done will. Hach finished part exactly suited its corresponding part, 
each joint its fellow, each pin its socket, each bolt its rivet. The 
day of triumph was fast approaching. On the 26th March, 1859, 
the painstaking and sagacious builder, with a grateful mind, we 
doubt not, and a heart throbbing with pride and overflowing with 
thankfulness, beheld the crown and climax of his work. He 
saw before him what the dreamer on the Alpine height failed 
to realize. He saw the reward of high endeavor, the actual 
triumph of science, in the visible creation of art; and the 
treble victory was blended with his own work. He saw moreover 
“amidst snow and ice,’’ if not ‘the banner with the strange 
device,” at all events a work, which was his work, fair in its propor- 
tions, tangible in its parts, beneficial in its purposes, and as durable 
as time. He saw the end of his anxious labors, his name wreathed 
with bays, and graved forever on an enduring monument. ‘ Excel- 
sior,”’ the attraction of the dreamer, had no charm for the worker ; 
like a dissolving view its figurative outlines retreated from the fabled 
flag, and in its place there arose in forms imperishable other and 
more alluring letters, the letters of success, fair as truth, bright as 
hope, and musical with fame; letters which grew to the shape and 
syllables of that cherished word of love and triumph, the grace of 
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womanhood and the glory of art, precious as a possession and truthful 
as a prophecy: “ Victoria ! ” 

The successful progress of the work to this stage was a subject 
for congratulation from one end of the Province to the other. The 
Press rang its joybells, and “ all parties agreed’ to make much 
of what, without extravagance, was regarded as one of the world’s 
wonders. A leading journal, in noticing the fact, thus specially 
refers to the builder, Mr. Hodges: 


“ These figures convey some idea of the forethought and practical combinations 
which are necessary to carry out a design profitably to a contractor; and there are 
two ways of doing this. There is the harsh overbearing inconsiderate selfishness, 
which extends no thoughts to others, and views “ the hands ” in the cold material 
view of wringing from their labor all the profit which could be gained, without a 
thought of their comfort and happiness; and there is the zenith of this low view of 
the matter, and it has to be said to Mr. Hodges’ credit, that the latter is the prin- 
ciple by which he has been guided. He has not contented himself with only 
looking to the interest of the firm which he represents, but he has carried on the 
work likea gentleman. There have been trying times during the last five years, 
as any one may readily conceive, and Mr. Hodges may not have spared others, 
indeed it was not possible to do so, but he never spared himself. Where there was 
difficulty and danger, there he was to be found, and no man has been asked to go 
where he would not have had to follow. Disappointments and accidents and tem- 
porary failures form chapters in the history of all such undertakings, when they 
are written, but generally the world never hears of them. They come, and cost 
anxiety, and pass away, and re-appear again to be triumphed over periodically ; to 
be met with only to create renewed energy.” 


On the occasion of the first Passenger Train passing through 
that formidable tube, the Bishop of Montreal, in the course of an 
eloquent speech, thus alluded to Mr. Hodges: 


“ He, the Bishop, was there because he wished to pay the tribute of his personal 
respect to Mr. Hodges, to testify his high sense of that gentleman’s integrity, and 
of the Christian principle with which he had provided for the education and 
spiritual supervision of all the people connected with the work. He looked on 
this gentleman’s example, as one which all employers should follow. They had no 
right to congregate large bodies of people without making provision for their 
spiritual wants. Mr. Hodges, with the approbation of his principles, had acted so 
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as to secure this great blessing for the people employed by him. Though this 
mighty work would meet with the fate described by the great poet, 

‘The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wrack behind, 
yet the integrity of character, high moral principles, and Christian philanthropy 
which had actuated Mr. Hodges would remain on record for all eternity.” 


At a public dinner given to the late employées of the Victoria 
Bridge, after the departure of Mr. Hodges, one of the most distin- 
guished Engineers in America spoke as follows :— 


“Tt is my firm conviction, gentlemen, that the contractors, never in any of their 
great enterprizes, displayed more wisdom and sagacity ; or greater ability to cope with 
great difficulties, than in selecting Mr. Hodges for the arduous work of placing 
the Victoria Bridge where it now stands, as firm as the rockit rests upon. It is not 
enough to say, gentlemen, that uo better man could have been found for the place. 
I go farther, and assert, that.in any community, however large, of intelligent and 
able men, it would have been a difficult matter, a very difficult matter mdeed, to 
have picked out a man so eminently fitted in all the various qualifications it 
required, as Mr. Hodges has proved himself to be, for conducting the great work 
to a successful completion; and, gentlemen, it was not only in his dealings with 
the St. Lawrence that he proved himself a man of resource and a skilled and 
patient workman, but, better still, in his dealings between man and man he has 
proved himself to be that which the poet has termed ‘the noblest work of God, an 
honest man.’ It is but negative praise, gentlemen, to say that a man has no 
enemies ; of Mr. Hodges it is a simple truth to say that in every man with whom 
he had dealings during his sojourn amongst us here in Canada, he secured a friend.” 


On the same occasion a Canadian Engineer, during the course 
of his speech, in replying to the Toast ‘* Success to the Victoria 
Bridge,” thus alluded to Mr. Hodges, of whose staff he was a 
member : 


“ Some few years since, the idea of such a structure spanning our noble St. Law- 
rence, would have been laughed at, and to people acquainted with the force of the 
current, and the millions of tons of ice to be hurled against this barrier, the scheme 
seemed perfectly ridiculous; but there were others who thought differently ; men of 
unrivalled genius pointed out the way by which the obstacles could be surmounted, 
and soon found others willing and ready to furnish the ‘sinews of war, to aid 
them in the untried conflict with the mighty river, and that that confidence was 
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not misplaced, this auspicious and happy meeting to celebrate its success abun- 
dantly testifies. You will remember this gigantic work was commenced in the 
year 1854, to be completed in 1861, in the short space of eight years, a time not to 
be measured by the usual span in this rigorous climate, but each season to be com- 
pressed as it were into a few short fleeting summer months. You will also please 
bear in mind that two of these years were nearly lost, owing to monetary difficul- 
ties during the Crimean War, when works in all other parts of the world were 
either paralyzed or stopped. I ask you, then, in the face ofall this, with the bridge 
open for traffic in the year 1859, nearly eighteen months before the time specified 
by the most sanguine, if its construction has not been a success,—an achievement. 
gentlemen, owing in great measure to the indomitable energy and ability of Mr, 
James Hodges, ably seconded by yourselves, individually and collectively ? You 
will perhaps allow me to pay more than a passing tribute to this gentleman, not- 
withstanding that he has been so highly eulogized on this and other similar 
occasions. We, young Canadian engineers, owe him a debt which nothing can 
cancel, one which will be transmitted to our children and children’s children, for 
the ready and helping hand he extended in placing us in positions to be associated 
with this, our country’s greatest work ; and now that the bands which united us 
to him for the last five years are severed, never again to be reunited, we would like 
if it were possible this evening, for an expression of our gratitude to be wafted on 
the wings of the winds across the broad Atlantic, to his honored retreat in 
Surrey; telling him that the high and honorable precepts he both taught and 
practised in our midst, will never be forgotten, but be forever cherished in memory 
enabling us as far as possible in our future career, to follow in his footsteps. Gen- 
tlemen, I have seen him in moments of disaster, and in hours of success, at times 
when he was forced to bow to powerful and ruthless adversaries, and when gazing 
with the calmness of a Christian philosopher upon the destruction of the works of 
months; in a few minutes, prepare resolutely again to enter the arena of conflict, 
and eventually emerge victoriously. You have all lately seen him in the full flush 
of triumph, with the victor’s garlands encircling his brow, the crash of triumphant 
music and the ringing cheers of a thousand spectators in his ears ;—at a moment 
like this, when conscious superiority and pride would have been pardonable if 
ever ; and yet, with a modesty unparalleled, haveheard him disclaiming all credit, and 
in eloquent terms pointing to you as the men who did all, thereby shewing the 
truth of the maxim, that ‘genius and ability are always allied with modesty’.” 


Before the subject of our sketch separated himself from the work 
which had brought him to Canada, there remained for him another 
honor to receive and some other duties to discharge. ‘The formal 
opening of that grand highway of British North America was to be 
inaugurated by the Heir to the Throne in the name of the Queen. 
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We have not space to narrate the proceedings which took place at 
the memorable festival which was given on the occasion to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales by the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany. We can only find room for that portion which more imme- 
diately relates to the subject of our sketch. 

On the arrival of the Prince at the Bridge, which thenceforward 
was, by Royal command, to bear the Queen’s name, and to be called 
Victoria Brip@r, His Royal Highness was received by James 
Hodges, Esquire, the builder, who handed him a wooden mallet 
and silver trowel, the Prince bowing and uncovering as he received 
them. ‘The trowel bore the following inscription : 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THE COMPLETION OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 


MONTREAL, 1860. 


On the reverse was an engraving of the Bridge. The handle was wrought into 
the form of a Beaver, which was attached to the blade by a Prince of Wales plume, 
the edges of theblade being decorated with a border of the Rose, Shamrock, Thistle, 
and Maple Leaf. 

His Royal Highness took the trowel, and, with afew dexterous strokes, levelled 
the mortar, previously roughly spread. The stone was then lowered under the 
directions of Mr. Hodges’ foreman. While the tackle was being adjusted, His 
Royal Highness looked with evident interest on the broad river-scenery before 
him, and made smiling observations to the Duke of Newcastle and the Governor 
General. Atlength the large mass was lowered to its permanent resting place. It 
was a stone ten feet long by six broad and two deep, weighing several tons. The 
Prince concluded this part of the ceremony by giving one or two formal taps with 
the masonic gavel, and the Bridge was completed, to be henceforth known by 
the name of “VicToRIA BripGE.” The band of the Royal Canadian Rifles 
struck up the National Amthem as the ceremony was concluded. 

The last stone having been laid, His Royal Highness, and a large number of the 
official gentlemen in attendance upon him, took the royal car and proceeded to the 
eentral arch, where the last rivet was still to be driven,—an operation which was 
executed by the Prince with great spirit and good-will. Three rivets were first 
driven by the men, the Prince having first selected the hole which he would fill. 
This happened to be a tolerably high one—about the level of his head, and 
some of the bystanders suggested that a more convenient one should be selected. 
But the Prince adhered to his own choice. Those who have seen the rivets 
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driven, know that it is done with a very rapidly repeated stroke; and when His 
Royal Highness observed the dexterity of the workmen, he observed that he was 
afraid he should prove only a bungling hand. However, the last rivet being 
pushed through, he took the small hammer, and, after giving two or three taps to 
- steady the bolt, Mr. Hodges having applied the cupping-tool, and given him a 
large hammer of several pounds weight, he speedily completed this very last touch 
to the great structure. 


In noticing the scientific and material success which crowned 
the labors of the “ wise master builder,” we should not lose sight of 
the moral peculiarities of the undertaking. It was no new thing 
for great works to be carried on in Canada. It was no new thing 
to accumulate artizans, mechanics, and laborers, in one particular 
place, to be used for the pecuniary advantage of their employers. 
But it was a new thing to take thought of the moral as well as of 
the physical well-being of those congregated persons; and to 
make provision for their intellectual life, as well as for their profit- 
able employment. It was a new thing for a working man to sym- 
pathize with and make sacrifices for working men. It was a new 
thing for one who had practical experience of the form and meaning 
of those words, the “‘ sweat of the brow,’ to soften and alleviate 
their common bitterness by separating ignorance from toil, and by 
refreshing the jaded body from the treasury of the instructed 
mind. Nor for the men alone was counsel taken and provision 
made. The religious and educational well-being of their families 
were the subjects of anxious solicitude to Mr. Hodges. On his 
recommendation, we believe, chaplains and schoolmasters were 
appointed, and for the time being became stipendiaries of the con- 
tractors. Buildings suited to the purposes of worship and educa- 
tion were erected and set apart. The Reverend Mr. Ellegood, of 
Montreal, one of the chaplains referred to, has often, in our hear- 
ing and to our knowledge, spoken and written in terms of unalloyed 
admiration and thankfulness on the gratifying fact; that gentlemen 
exercising the influence of contractors should have recognized their 


responsibilities to the workmen in their employ, by making personal 
39 
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and pecuniary sacrifices for their moral and intellectual welfare. 
The active quality of Mr. Hodges’ sympathy was of that refined and 
delicate kind which is commonly associated with pure and gentle 
minds. ‘Tell me, Mr. Ellegood, in what way I can aid you to 
benefit my men.” ‘I shall be glad to be useful in your service 
and theirs.”” ‘It is for you to lead the way, and for me to follow 
itif I can.’ In this legitimate and truly Christian manner it was 
that the clergyman and the layman, the moral builder and the 
material builder, sympathized with and understood one another. 
Each according to “ his vocation and ministry”? sought to aid the 
other ; one by inclining the wills and influencing the lives of ‘ unruly 
men,” and the other by directing their industry and making plans 
for their happiness. In morals it is commonly presumptuous to 
trace arbitrarily the relation which exists between cause and effect, 
but it may not be out of place to add, what we believe to be as 
unusual as it is noteworthy, namely that those years of labor 
though beset with manifold Wifficulties, were neither blemished with 
tumults, nor impeded by “ strikes,” on the part of the workmen. 
There was still another duty which, before his departure to Eng- 
land, Mr. Hodges had charged himself to perform. Victoria Bridge, 
at the northerly side of the St. Lawrence, springs from Point St. 
Charles, a point of land which may indeed be said to have been 
peopled with memorials of sorrow. In the year of the ship fever 
pestilence ; the site, being salubrious and detached, was selected by 
the authorities for the erection of hospitals and for the burial of the 
dead. Those hospitals were expressly built for the reception of 
immigrants who, during that year, arrived in great numbers from 
Kurope. Having served their purposes, the hospitals were removed, 
but the quiet dead were left to an undisturbed rest in their nameless 
graves. They belonged to the humbler walks of life, to the class 
of working men, on whom fortune had bestowed no smiles, and to 
whom industry had attracted little wealth. Weary at heart, and 
weakened in health, they seemed to be, and they were, fitting marks 
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for those forms of evil which the spirit of pestilence scattered 
about the land. ‘Their arrival, their illness, and in too many cases 
their deaths, succeeded one another with painful rapidity. A 
hurried funeral and a shallow burial ended all. Thus the heirs of 
toil rested from their labors. In digging and preparing the works 
for the Bridge, the laborers, like “old Kaspar” on the field of 
Blenheim, turned up many a skull “for there were many there 
about.’ “This dome of thought, this palace of the soul,” though 
eyeless and speechless, found in silence a language more eloquent 
than words. It was the unsuccessful and unhonored working man 
appealing to the successful and the honored working man. It was 
the prayer of the poor supplicant who slept in the unmarked earth, 
to one whose name was imperishably graved on the monument 
hard by—and it was successful. There is an affecting interest in 
the proceedings which words inadequately convey. Such ripe 
humanity is not always met with. There is commonly on such 
occasions want of thought if not want of heart; for men who wear 
the comfortable livery of the flesh are not always considerate toward 
those whom death has stripped to the bones. Here however 
the chord of sympathy was struck with a master’s hand, and it 
awakened a befitting echo in the hearts of all the workmen. Vo- 
luntarily they determined to erect from the products of their own 
labor a fitting monument to the memories of men, who in other 
days were workers like themselves. The ceremony of placing the 
memorial stone represented we think, a picture eloquent in pathos. 
We not only see the completion of the free will monument of suc- 
cessful workmen to the memory of members of their own order, who, 
for the most part, lived unnoticed and died unknown; but we see 
also present and taking part in the proceedings, the accredited 
ministers of His gospel, who, when He humbled himself and veiled 
his Divinity in flesh, chose for His condition a working man’s 
parentage, for His calling a working man’s lot, and for His friends 
those whose lives had been cast in the lap of toil. 
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Our space will not permit us to do more than to state that the 
memorial stone, which is of an irregular conical shape, is of enormous _ 
dimensions, and rests on an elevated pedestal of massive masonry. 
It bears the following inscription :— 

TO PRESERVE FROM DESECRATION 


THE REMAINS OF 6000 IMMIGRANTS 


WHO DIED FROM SHIP FEVER 
IN 1847 AND 1848. 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY THE 
WORKMEN OF MESSRS. PETO, BRASSY AND BETTS, 
ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE VICTORIA BRIDGH, 
A.D. 1859. 

Mr. Hodges now returned to his quiet home in Surrey, and 
addressed himself afresh to the plan of life which was interrupted 
when he left Bagshot five years before. Alas! we forget that life, 
like time, knows no renewing. ‘Thus it happened to Mr. Hodges. 
He had scarcely resumed his old pursuits when death withdrew his 
wife, leaving him solitary, as well as desolate, for he had no children, 
Utter seclusion was probably attended with the feelings of indif 
ference to passing events, which is common to those whose aim 
in life is lost. In some moods life itself is weariness, and breeds 
satiety. Whether such was the case or not in the instance before 
us, we have no means of knowing. It is however interesting to 
learn that if this state of paralysis did exist, the unhealthy -spell 
was broken by the utterances of one whose writings have become 
household words, wherever the English language is read, or English 
character is appreciated. ‘The Reverend Charles Kingsley, Pro- 
fessor of English History in the University of Cambridge, gave a 
lecture to the working men of Bagshot. We can well imagine the 
lecture to have been all aglow with the strong racy, vigorous 
English thought of that thorough Englishman. ‘The subject more- 
over, from the scraps we have seen, was, we venture to think, a 
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congenial one. It insisted, as we learn amongst other things, on 
action as a condition of happiness as well as of usefulness ; that all 
men should be working men, that they should do, as well as be; for 
that being, apart from doing, was existence merely, but it was not 
life. ‘‘ Now I dare say,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ you are all proud of 
being Englishmen, but you have no right to be so, you ought rather 
to be ashamed that you have not contributed something to the 
welfare and greatness of England, which each of you might and 
every one of you ought to have done.” This hearty rating was not 
without its effect on at least one of his auditors. The bolt was 
driven home, and it found its rivet in the person of Mr. Hodges. 
He then and there resolved to act as well as think, to do something 
not only for the country of his birth, but for one of the Provinces 
of that country in which he had passed some useful years. 

When residing in Canada, Mr. Hodges had become possessed of 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand acres of land. His acquired 
interest in the country probably inclined him to sympathize with 
and share their regret, who, bowing uncomfortably to the decrees of 
science, were obliged to accept, it may be with wry faces, the disa- 
greeable dictum of geologists who remorselessly assert that there 
are no coal fields in Canada. There was, in all probability, a kind 
of muscular sympathy between the strong minded scholar and the 
strong minded Engineer, for vigorous thought and vigorous action 
are nearly allied and seem naturally to belong to one another. 
Besides, the latter was at that time, as we have said, in a state of 
unhealthy despondency which required strong treatment for its 
relief. He needed craggy subjects to think of, and gigantic onas 
to perform. His mind was cramping his life and warping its 
inclination. Itwas therefore desirable that the latter should be 
beaten as on an anvil and welded afresh to occupation, in order 
that the vigor of the former might be recovered. Like one who 
saw his course and determined to keep it, Mr. Hodges shook off his 
torpor, and did exactly what a person moved by true and healthy 
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thought, under such circumstances, would be apt todo. He turned 
his back on civilization, and his face to the ‘ wild woods.” He 
recalled purposes which had frequently visited him with respect to 
the much discussed question of fuel provision in Canada. Has 
nature, we may suppose him to have asked, furnished no equivalent 
for what she has withheld? Are not the peat bogs capable: of 
supplying the place of coal fields? The question was capable of 
solution, and it was certainly worth solving. Mr. Hodges deter- 
mined to make the attempt, and therefore, to satisfy himself of the 
existence of a cheap and available fuel in Canada, he returned to 
this country, where, on his own property in the Eastern Townships, 
he is now, and has been for the last two years, occupied in testing 
by experiments the merits of his theory. We regret that our space 
will not allow us to describe either the monstrous machine now in 
operation, or the process by which peat is produced, and bog land 
drained. It is enough to say that we possess the testimony of Mr. 
Hodges to the fact that with the by no means perfect machine 
now in use, he can, in the course of one year, excavate a canal 
twenty miles long by twenty feet wide and six feet deep. One 
who appears to know Mr. Hodges personally and has seen him in 
his English as well as his Canadian home, has pleasantly noted his 
impressions of the inventor and his latest invention. 


“Tt was the good fortune of the writer, a few days since, in company with an 
eminent engineer, to visit the scene of the experiment, and go over the work done 
by the projector, receiving his explanations of it. Taking the night train over the 
Grand Trunk Railway we reached Arthabaska in the early morning, and after 
waiting some time at that station took the seven o’clock train over the Three 
Rivers branch, reaching Bulstrode in about forty minutes after. Here, upon a 
little knoll or sand hill in the midst of a great marsh or peat bog, we found Mr. 
Hodges’ very snug backwoods cottage, with only two other habitations in sight, 
and no public road—except the railway leading out to the rest of the world. So 
utterly is this “in the woods”—notwithstanding the passage through it of a rail- 
way and a telegraph line—that the engine upon one of the trains not many days 
before our visit had run against a cariboo and knocked it off the track. Not only 
cariboo, but moose, and bears are still not unfrequently seen here, besides any num- 
ber of hares and other game. We received a cordial greeting from Mr. Hodges 
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and his nephew, Mr. F. Gooding, who passed last winter here in preparations for 
this summer’s campaign. I could not help noting the contrast between the sur- 
roundings of life here and in that pretty suburb of London where the proprietor 
has, in times past, made so many of his Canadian friends welcome and happy. 
' There the highest culture, and all the surroundings which wealth and refined 
tastes can afford; here the barren wilderness in its least inviting aspect.” 


The recollection of Bagshot with its beautiful setting of culti- 
vated scenery, must indeed very strangely have contrasted with 
Bulstrode and its accompaniments of primeval wildness. The 
latter, however, seems to have possessed strange fascination to the 
proprietor of the former, for the writer already referred to, thus 
concludes his jottings by the way: 

“T said there was no public carriage road away from Mr. Hodges’ house, but he 
has cut a road of his own through his own domain, for nearly five miles through 
the wilderness to the Becancour River, within a short distance from the falls on 
that pretty river, not yet connected, however, with any settlement. We drove 
over it, on the way starting a good many partridges, some of which were shot by 
the Engineer, who was happy, overjoyed at return to wood life—only declaring it 
was a sham to call that the back woods where there was a telegraph line. ‘When 
off to the woods in earnest,’ he said ‘ I always throw a stone at the last telegraph 
pole, to mark my gratification at parting with civilization.’ Zn route we were 
shown by our host a very remarkable birch tree sending up seven slender stems 


from one bole; hence he has named it ‘The Seven Sisters” Notman has photo- 
graphed it, as well as the cottage and the wonderful digging machine.” 


James Hodges of Queenborough, in the county of Kent, and 
James Hodges, Esquire, of Bulstrode, in the wilds of Canada, 
represent two very different passages in the history of the same 
person. The energetic boy of the former place, 


“The little curly headed good for nothing, 
And mischief-making monkey,” 


as we have no doubt he was, is outwardly at least easily recog- 
nized in the calm, grave, ‘‘ grey-eyed man”’ of the latter place. 


“¢ Hyperion’s curls ”’ 


remain; whitened, softened, and made chin- 
chilla like, by the sleet and drift of many winters and much thought; 
‘‘The front of Jove” is there, shaded by the grace of sub- 
duing charity, and the “eye of Mars,” too, is there, radiant with 


bloodless triumphs, the abiding victories of peace. All else is 
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changed. In his outward parts it may not be difficult to connect 
the boy with the man; but in the inward part, in the intellectual 
life, in that which we call character, we lose all trace of the former 
and only see a strong, self-reliant, persevering specimen of our race, 
struggling successfully with adversity, and striving against the tide. 

‘“¢ The shout! the song! the burst of joy,’ which made musical the 
days of his boyhood, have given place to deeper and more earnest 
notes. ‘The overture of life has been succeeded by the drama of 
life. The curtain has fallen on the latter, and a sea of applause 
informs us that success is crowned. The after-piece still remains 
to be enacted, and we feel and know that it will add grace and 
beauty to, and be no unfit commentary on, what has gone before. 

‘The good that men do, lives after them.’’ Little children, or 
children of larger growth, who are now receiving instruction in the 
night school of Bagshot may one day rise up and “call him blessed ”’ 
who established that school; and the struggling working man, who, 
at the Mechanics’ Institute of Bagshot, may catch his earliest 
glimpse of “ star-eyed science ;” will, in accents attuned to rever- 
ence, express his thankfulness to the successful working man who 
established that Institute ; and the acknowledgments of both will 
meet in the person of the magnanimous subject of our sketch. In 
this Province his name is chiselled almost beyond the reach of the 
wear and tear of time on our greatest monument; the scientific won- 
der of this, and the admiration of the other continents. Should his 
present experiment prove successful, his praises will be articulated 
in exhilarating accents by tongues of flame. He will be remembered 
with admiration at the fire sides of the rich, and with gratitude on 
the hearth stones of the poor. Thus, whether here or elsewhere, 
his life communion will be flavored with the recollection of works of 
righteousness. No lees of memory will embitter the wine of enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ His pleasing hope,”’ his fond desire, his ‘ longing after 
immortality,”’ will not be shadowed and made hideous by the forms 
of beckoning ghosts, which, like malaria, arise to curse, afflict, and 
make them tremble who live aimless, hard, and selfish lives. 
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THE 
HONORABLE JOSEPH HOWE, 


OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


Iv speaking of himself the Honorable Joseph Howe is reported to 
have said: ‘ During the old times of persecution, four brothers, 
bearing my name, left the southern counties of England, and settled 
in four of the New England States. Their descendants number 
thousands, and are scattered from Maine to California. My father 
was the only descendant of that stock who at the revolution adhered 
to the side of England. His bones rest in the Halifax church- 
yard. I am his only surviving son.” 

We are not informed nor can we conjecture what number of 
generations separated the father of our sketch from one of the four 
brothers who in the unhappy days of persecution left Hngland 
because English rule was oppressive, and English thought intolerant. 
Those four brothers were the progenitors of a prolific race, and were 
therefore especially suited to the needs of a new country. They 
were among the earlier emigrants who, for conscience sake, 
forsook the old world for the new, turning from the church of 
a fair land, to set up a tabernacle in the wilderness. It might 
be instructive, could we do so, to follow the course of their histories, 


and, if possible, read them by the light of individual experience. To 
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trace, for example, the influence of old principle which like threads 
of precious gold ran through one of those families, connecting the de- 
scendants with the ancient English root and the sympathetic British 
soil. Perhaps it might be discovered that this one ‘‘ faithful among the 
faithless found,’’ whose bones rest in the Halifax church-yard, who, 
as the sole representative in his family of the royal line, and the 
father of the subject of our sketch, like the chevalier Bayard, was 
in his sacrifice and poverty happier far than those, even though their 
name was legion and their possessions great, who “ forgot their 
king, their country and their oaths.” The reverent wish with which 
Mr. Howe’s communication ends has about it the brightness of old 
wine, the ring of pure gold, the grace of a forgotten fashion, the 
relish of a rare experience, the sanctity of a holy purpose; for thus 
the son speaks of his father, and promises for himself. ‘* Whatever 
the future may have in store, I want when I stand beside his grave 
to feel that I have done my best to preserve the connection he 
valued, and that the British flag may wave above the soil in which 
he sleeps.” 

With such antecedents we should look for and expect to find in 
the subject of our sketch many strong and some apparently contra- 
dictory traits of character. The habit of resolute thought and 
fearless private judgment derived from his remote ancestors, and 
the habit of intelligent loyalty inherited from his immediate one, 
would equally manifest themselves in his opinions and character. 
The former, in obedience to the law of liberty, would probably shew 
itself extravagantly in a morbid fear of, and resolute resistance to 
ecclesiastical authority, accompanied by a fixed preference for some 
one of the nonconforming bodies which cherishes the most ardent 
attachment to free and unfettered thought. We were therefore 
prepared for the information contained in a speech of his on 
collegiate education, wherein Mr. Howe with trumpet tongue declares 
himself to be an ‘* Independent,” a member of one of the fighting 
families of the saints. ‘‘ We are the Independents,’’ he observes ; 
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‘Cand before this agitation ceases, it will be found that we are a 
pretty large sect in Nova Scotia, not ashamed of our name, and 
able to fight for our own opinions.” 

It was in obedience to those principles that Mr. Howe, imme- 
diately on being returned to Parliament, upon the motion to appoimt 
a chaplain, submitted the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, that, representing the whole Province, peopled by various denomi- 
Yrations of Christians, this House recognized no religious distinctions, and is bound 
to extend not only equal justice, but equal courtesy, to all. 

The principle enunciated in that resolution has been generally 
recognized in British North America. At some future day, when 
its practical effects are patiently examined, it may be found that 
the application of the popular level to Protestant bodies was disas- 
trous only to the cause it was designed toserve. In depressing the 
forces of the reformation to the standard of the smallest member of 
the reformed family, little was effected for the cause of religious 
liberty, for that liberty was not menaced; and nothing for the 
interests of Scriptural truth, for those truths were not challenged. 
Whether the enforced depression of the protestant churches has 
not been attended with a corresponding elation of the Church of 
Rome, is an inquiry which will probably be made some day and in 
a place more suitable than the pages of this work. 

If however his attachment to the Church of England was censpi- 
cuous for its weakness, there was no weakness in his love towards 
the Throne of England. ‘There are some who, denying the eccle- 
siastical dogma of church authority, accept the theory of Divine 
right in the person of their temporal rulers. Others who withhold 
allegiance from their King, admit without controversy their fidelity 
to their Church. Now although Mr. Howe would willingly take 
the oath of allegiance, and fulfil without flinching the obiigations 
it entails, we do not believe that any power would induce him to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, or confess, without wincing the 
Athanasian Creed. Presuming on the accuracy of these distinctions, 
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it will not be difficult to place Mr. Howe. We should not expect 
to meet him at the sign of ‘the mitre’’ ; he would prefer the hospi- 
tality of “the crown.”’ We should not look for him in a Cathedral 
Close or with the Bishop and Chapter, but rather amidst the estates 
of the realm, andnear the person of the Sovereign; notinthe Abbey, 
but in the Palace of Westminster. ‘Iam,’ said Mr. Howe proudly, 
‘¢a Nova Scotian, the son of a loyalist, a North American, a true 
subject of the Queen, but one whose allegiance to be perfect must 
include every attribute of manhood, every privilege of the Empire.” 
The crown ‘on a bramble” weuld inspire in him little respect 5 1t 
would certainly fail to attract every attribute of manhood. It might 
stimulate his fancy, but it would not move his heart. His loyalty 
is addressed to a person and not to an emblem; and therefore he 
felicitates himself as a true subject of the reigning monarch, rather 
than as a true subject of the hereditary monarchy of England. 
Turning to his personal narrative we learn that Mr. Howe’s 
father, of whom he always speaks in terms of passionate devotion, and 
who died in 1835 at the age of eighty-three, was for many years 
King’s Printer, and Postmaster General of the Lower Provinces. 
That gentleman 1s represented to have been a fine looking man, of 
great courtesy and intelligence. He wrote with elegance, and, 
avoiding all questions of political dispute, he spoke with eloquence 
rarely equalled on the various religious subjects of the day. The 
subject of our sketch was born in 1804, in a cottage pleasantly 
situated on the North-West Arm. There he spent the first thirteen 
-years of his life, and acquired in open air occupations the robust 
constitution which has thus far befriended him and defied fatigue. 
In that cottage, and amidst the charming scenery of his native 
. Province, on the margin of her rivers, on the bosom of her lakes, or 
with the “jocound day” .‘on the misty mountains’ tops” he 
‘imbibed his love of nature. There he courted the spirit of “divine 
poesy,’’ which prompted him in his earlier writings to attune his 
syllables to song, and express his thoughts in verse. No regular 
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education interrupted his enjoyments. From the treasury of his 
father’s knowledge and experience he learned enough to make 
the long evenings seem short, and he remembered enough almost 
_to compensate him for what he failed to learn. To excellent parts 
were superadded the discipline of severe manual exercise, of desul- 
tory reading, and pure companionship, above all the society of 
that parent whom the son always loved and never ceased to rever- 
ence. Those memories belonged to the sunny period of early 
youth, to that heavenly time in human life whose perfumed beauty 
never dies. 
“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 


In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


At thirteen the clouds began to gather, for life in earnest opened 
to his view. He was placed in the ‘‘ Gazette ”’ office, as an appren- 
tice to the printing business. When thus employed, he published 
a small poem entitled ‘ Melville Island.” ‘This was followed by 
fugitive contributions of a similar kind to the newspapers. Of their 
merits we are unable to speak, but the practice of composition which 
was commenced then was, there can be little doubt, a discipline 
of wisdom. 

In 1827, at the age of twenty-three, Mr. Howe, in connection 
with another, purchased a newspaper which he named “ The 
Acadian.” Thus he made his bow as a public writer. In those 
days there were few questions of local politics to disquiet men’s 
minds. ‘The home news must have been somewhat scanty, and the 
foreign intelligence travelled with trying deliberation. ‘The editor 
in his search for literary entertainment fell back on his early expe- 
riences of rural life, and, mixing poetry with sketches of natural 
scenery, he exercised himself in the practice of writing, and gave 
the public the advantage of his literary compound. At the close of 
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the year, Mr. Howe sold his share in “‘ The Acadian,” and pur- 


chased the more ambitious ‘“‘ Nova Scotian ”’ 


newspaper from the 
then proprietor, Mr.G. R. Young. The step was deemed by many 
to be full of hazard, for the paper had acquired literary repute as 
well as large influence, and both, it was thought, would suffer by the 
transfer from the hands of a skilled and experienced staff, to those 
of one who was regarded as an unskilled and inexperienced young 
man. ‘The result, as is commonly the case, disappointed the gain- 
sayers. The oracles confessed themselves to be at fault, while the 
public voice, which exclaimed ‘“ who would have thought it?” 
exactly articulated the universal astonishment. Though the volume 
of 1828 contained little reference to politics, there was no deficiency 
of spicy and stimulating ingredients in the shape of numerous witty 
contributions, and it must be added, contributions not free from 
uncomfortable personalities. In 1829, the subject of our sketch 
made considerable advance in his public career. Having dabbled 
on the shore, and waded in the shallows, he now struck out mto the 
deep sea of political discussion. The question was one of privilege, 
and the editor of the ‘‘ Nova Scotian,’’ while admitting that Mr. 
Barry, a member of the Assembly, had done much to provoke the 
hostility of that body, nevertheless considered that the House had ex- 
ceeded its powers in depriving that gentleman of his privileges, and 
- his constituents of their member. Of course, the deprived member 
was promoted to the ranks of a persecuted individual, and also, as a 
matter of course, received the solace of popular sympathy. Thus, 
when Mr. Barry was liberated from gaol, he was not only conveyed 
in triumph to his own house, but the newspaper which had befriended 
him received, we have little doubt, a perceptible augmentation 
to its list of subscribers and a still greater increase to its influence. » 
In 1830, the editor of the “Nova Scotian” began a series of Legis- 
lative Reviews, which, beimg continued from year to year, kept the 
writer’s mind familiarized with the measures before the country. 


Before the end of the session of {hat year a spirited discussion, 
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which ended in a dispute, arose out of the ‘ brandy question ;’’ the 
two Houses in Parliamentary phraseology came into collision, and 
the revenue bills were lost. A general election followed. Into this 
exciting contest Mr. Howe threw all the strength of his literary 
and political knowledge. He criticized the proceedings, and 
summed up the evidence by giving the popular party the advan- 
tage of his judgment and what was of the more importance, the 
support of his paper. 

Up to 1835, Mr. Howe had been a writer merely. To that 
time he had never made a speech. Now however the period was 
about to arrive when, m the capital of his own Province, his name 
was to become a power ; when thought, from its hidden wells, was to 
overflow in words, and moreover with such fatal effect, as to over- 
whelm in one day a municipal system which had existed for nearly a 
century. We have not space for minute explanation. It must 
suffice to say that in those ‘‘ good old times”’ the city of Halifax, 
being unincorporated, was ruled by magistrates very likely as good, 
and it may be almost as old as the city itself. Sueh magis- 
trates were the nominees of the Crown; and their offices, and we 
suppose the civic duties which attached to them, determined only 
with their lives. They ruled in the good old way, with strong wills, 
quick tempers, and good intentions. It was sacrilege to question their 
wisdom, and it was treason to deny their power. No one had the 
temerity to do either one or the other. They governed Halifax as 
Venice may have been governed, substituting a Chairman and a 
given number of Magistrates, for a Doge and a council of ten. It 
was at this terrible and immaculate tribunal, Joseph Howe, a pre- 
sumptuous young man, fired through the columns of his newspaper, 
a series of shots, shaped according to regulations of his own, and 
after a pattern that was particularly objectionable. Those missiles 
moreover were of such a rasping and venomous description, and so 
exactly aimed, as to cause those comfortable justices to spring from 
their cushioned chairs, and indict the writer criminally for libel. 
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The following extract is made from a work which ought to be 
known better than it is, ‘‘ Speeches and Public Letters of the 
Honorable Joseph Howe.” The fact it relates is creditable alike 
to Mr. Howe’s courage and ability. The Editor says: 


I did not hear Mr. Howe’s defence, but 1 have heard him laughingly describe 
the circumstances which compelled him to its preparation and delivery. ‘I went, 
said he, ‘ to two or three lawyers in succession, showed them the Attorney General’s 
notice of trial, and asked them if the case could be. successfully defended? The 
answer was, no, there was no doubt that the letter was a libel. That I must make my 
peace, or submit to fine and imprisonment. I asked them to lend me their books, 
gathered an armful, threw myself on a sofa, and read libel law for aweek. By that 
time I had convinced myself that they were wrong, and that there was a good 
defence, if the case were properly presented to the court and jury. Another week 
was spent in selecting and arranging the facts and public documents, on which I 
relied. I did not get through before a late hour of the evening before the trial, 
having only had time to write out and commit to memory the two opening para- 
graphs of the speech. All the rest was to be improvised as I went along. I was 
very tired, but took a walk with Mrs. Howe, telling her as we strolled to Fort 
Massy, that if I could only get out of my head what I had got into it, the Magis- 
trates could not get a verdict. I was hopeful of the case, but fearful of breaking 
down, from the novelty of the situation and from want of practice. Islept soundly 
and went atitin the morning, still harassed with doubts and fears, which passed 
off, however, as I became conscious that I was commanding the attention of the 
court and jury. I was much cheered when I saw the tears rolling down one old 
gentleman’s cheek. I thought he would not convict me, if he could help it. I 
scarcely expected a unanimous verdict, as two or three of the jurors were connec- 
tions, more or less remote, of some of the justices, but thought they would not 
agree. The lawyers were all very civil, but laughed at me a good deal, quoting the 
old maxim, that “he who pleads his own case has a fool fora client.” But the 
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laugh was aguinst them when all was over. 


Immediately after Mr. Howe’s acquittal, all the magistrates of 
Halifax resigned, and the old system which those venerable officials 
represented, after flickering for a while, was snuffed out by an act 
of incorporation. A handsome piece of plate, with a suitable 
inscription, was presented to Mr. Howe for his services to the city 


on the occasion. 
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Towards the close of the year, he lost his father by death. The 
bereavement is thus touchingly referred to. 


“Por thirty years he was my instructor, my playfellow, almost my daily com- 
panion. To him I owe my fondness for reading, my familiarity with the Bible, my 
knowledge of old Colonial and American incidents and characteristics. He left me 
nothing but his example and the memory of his many virtues, for all that he ever 
earned was given to the poor. He was too good for this world; but the remem- 
brance of his high principle, his cheerfulness, his child-like simplicity, and truly 
Christian character is never absent from my mind.” 


At the general election in 1836, Mr. Howe first presented him- 
self as a candidate for Parliamentary distinction, when he was 
returned for the county of Halifax. He took his seat on the red 
benches with the advanced liberal party of the Province. ‘To the 
questions—What are liberal opmions? What is constitutional 
government ?—he boldly answered ‘ a system of responsibility to 
the people extending through all the departments.”’ This answer 
supplies the key to his opinions and his policy. 


“In England, gentlemen,” he added, “the people can breathe the breath of life 
into their government whenever they please: in this country the government is 
like an ancient Hgyptian mummy wrapped up in narrow and antique prejudices 
dead and inanimate. We are desirousof a change, not such as shall divide us from 
our brethren across the water, but which shall insure to us what they enjoy.” 


In the spring of 1838, Mr. Howe left Nova Scotia, accompanied 
by the late Mr. Justice Haliburton, for England. It was his first 
visit. They were passengers on board the “ Tyrian,”’ a ten gun 
brig, which had been appointed to carry the mails. On her pas- 
sage, she was overtaken by the “ Sirius”’ steamship, which had been 
on a trial trip to America, and was then returning, and within a 
few hundred miles of the English coast. As she came to, along- 
side of the “ Tyrian,” the commander of the latter determined to 
send his mails on board the former; he did so and the “ Sirius ”’ 
steamed off towards the white English cliffs. There was not a 
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breath to stir the stillness or ruffle the calm of that calm day. The 
‘‘ T'yrian ”’ with flapping listless sails lay becalmed like “a painted 
ship on a painted ocean.”’ The “ Sirius,”’ becoming “small by degrees 
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and beautifully less,’’ was rapidly lost to sight. The question of 
ocean steam navigation was then and there discussed, and with 
such earnestness that on the arrival of the travellers in England, 
they addressed to Lord Glenelg a joint letter on the subject of sub- 
sidizing a line of ocean steamships, to ply between the old world and 
the new. Their representations to the Home Government were 
speedily followed by the promulgation of tenders, when the late Sir 
Samuel Cunard seized the opportunity of winning fame and fortune 
by successfully competing for the performance of the service. 

On his return to Nova Scotia, Mr. Howe addressed himself with 
renewed energy to the accomplishment of his early purpose of secur- 
ing responsible government in Nova Scotia. We cannot dwell on 
the manner of his proceeding or on the arguments he made use of, 
nor is it necessary, since the result at which he aimed has become a 
part of the constitutional system, not only of that Province, but of 
the greater portion of the English colonies. His mode of proceed- 
ing appears to have been fiercely energetic, and not wholly free 
from the intolerance of those pilgrim fathers whose blood flows in 
his veins. Any attachment to ancient rule, any prejudice in favor 
of the statu quo, any type of fossil conservatism was insufferable, 
and only fit to be trampled in the dust. Sir Colin Campbell, the 
Lieut. Governor, though personally unobjectionable, was considered 
to be politically dull, and would not or could not learn the lesson, 
which Mr. Howe, and those who thought with him, were anxious 
to impart. Therefore Sir Colin was deemed to be unequal to the 
occasion, and therefore his recall was importunately demanded. 
Lord John Russell, however, declined to present the address to 
Her Majesty, which the Assembly had passed. Sir Colin was conse- 
quently nominally. sustained ; but his retirement followed shortly 
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afterwards, and Viscount Falkland arrived as his successor. A scene 
occurred at this time, which is thus related : 


“Passing out from Lord Falkland’s levee, Mr. Howe bowed to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and was moving on; Sir Colin called to him, and, extending his hand, 
exclaimed, “We must not part in that way, Mr. Howe. We fought out our 
differences of opinion honestly; you have acted like a man of honour; there is 
my hand.” It was shaken in all sincerity, and on the old soldier’s departure, a 
graceful tribute was paid by his opponent to his chivalric characteristics.” 


Mr. Howe, the colonial reformer, the passionate advocate of 
popular rights, the conspicuous leader of an ardent opposition, now 
entered upon a new phase in his public history. He became a 
responsible minister to the new Lieutenant Governor; and we can 
readily understand that the latter had much difficulty in keeping 
pace with the views of his imperious counsellor. On this point 
the editor, whom we have already quoted, somewhat amusingly 
states that— 


“His (Mr. Howe’s) difficulties were great. He had to instruct, satisfy, and 
control within constitutional limits, a nobleman of his own age bred in the school 
where pride and heady impulses are spontaneously developed, married to a King’s 
daughter, and remarkably good looking. He had to assert and maintain, in the 
Cabinet, the general principles which he had advocated outside, and he had to 
satisfy the country that he was doing so, and that its interests would not be jeopar- 
dized by his acceptance of the seat.” 


A dissolution of Parliament followed, and Mr. Howe felt himself 
called upon to address the country through his constituents. There 
is @ very curious passage in this address. The allegory will amuse 
many who may not be convinced by the argument. The style of 
thought and metaphor not unfrequently appear in Mr. Howe’s 
speeches. 


“Upon another topic allow me to say a few words. It has been objected by | 
some that a spirit of hostility has been manifested to the Church. I will frankly 
explain to you my views and feelings on this subject. The beautiful streams that 
intersect our country in all directions, roll past the dwellings of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, and shed an equal charm upon their children 
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playing on the banks. In passing by their orchards, I cannot observe any richer 
tint upon the blossoms, or finer flavour in the fruit of the one than of the other; 
nor is there any distinction in the verdure with which nature clothes their fields. 
The mackerel run as freely into a Catholic’s or Baptist’s net as into any other, 
and I naturally enough ask myself why, as a legislator, I should make distinctions 
which God in his own good providence has not made.” 

On the meeting of Parliament the Honorable Joseph Howe was 
elected Speaker by a majority of two votes over Mr. Uniacke. At 
that time there was no rule to prevent a member of the Executive 
Council being at the same time Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. 
Howe was both. At the close of that session, he visited Canada. 
We wish we had space to reproduce his impressions; his des- 
criptions are very graphic and very suggestive. On his return 
to Nova Scotia, he was offered and he accepted the post of 
collector of Colonial Revenue. He consequently resigned the 
office of Speaker, still however retaining his place as a member of 
the Assembly. In the following session, he supported resolutions 
to discontinue the: endowment of denominational Colleges. The 
discussion of this question gave rise to much agitation in the 
country, and much ill feeling in the Executive Council itself. So 
much that Viscount Falkland was advised to dissolve Parliament, 
and he assumed the constitutional responsibility of doing so. After 
the elections, Messrs Howe, Uniacke and McNab tendered their 
resignations, and retired from the Council. What followed, we have 
not space to narrate. In its earlier passages it reads like a comedy 
of errors, in which the stage manager was moved by some such ideas 
as Rasselas may have cherished in the Happy Valley. Those ideas 
were colored by benevolence rather than responsibility, for the 
Viscount evidently thought that a paternal Government was better 

-suited to Nova Scotia than party Government. Not so thought the sub- 
ject of our sketch, who had through life been struggling for principle 
and not for charity. Still his part in the transaction was, we think, 
by no means free from blame. The exercise of a constitutional 
right might have been met, and frustrated, by the exercise of a 
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constitutional remedy. Apart from this fact which ought not to 
have been lost sight of, Mr. Howe appeared to forget that intellects 
less impulsive than his own could scarcely accommodate themselves 
to his pace in the race of constitutional and responsible Govern- 
ment. With great ability for work, he had little patience to wait. The 
unfortunate differences between the Governor and himself resulted 
in Mr. Howe’s return to literary and newspaper life. The announce- 
ment of such intention was more racy and characteristic than tem- 
perate or discreet. The transaction included an adroit somersault, 
not of opinion but of position, in which the writer desired to sink the 
titles, attractions and responsibilities of an Executive Councillor whom 
Her Majesty had delighted to honor, and to advance in the manner 
of a republican the attractions of a Halifax citizen. ‘ Welcome me 
as an old friend; ” thus he wrote ‘“ welcome me as a guest, and say 
as you read this, ‘Why here is Howe’’ (he did not say citizen 
Howe) “‘amongst us again; not Mr. Speaker Howe, not the Hono- 
rable Mr. Howe, but ‘‘Joe’’ (that was the word) ‘* Joe Howe ashe 
used to be, sitting in his editorial chair,’ ’’ and no doubt “Joe Howe” 
received what he expected, a homely but hearty reception ; it could 
not have been otherwise. On his part he welcomed his old chair, 
and his old habits and his old gossips, and his old independence and 
his old warfare and the charming irresponsibility which such inde- 
pendence conferred. We can imagine him to have rubbed his 
hands with recovered zest, to have nibbed his pen with renewed 
earnestness, and to have cut his quired foolscap with nervous vigor, 
as he again meditated congenial work. We canimagine also that he 
balanced approvingly his old whip, that he recognized the elastic 
music of its well remembered crack, that he gleefully experimented, 
and found that his hand had lost none of its cunning and his eye 
none of its skill, that he was still master of the road, and could as 
dexterously as ever distantly touch up, or closely flagellate, a 
dronish, a baulky, or an ill-broken member of the state team. The 
Lieutenant Governor did not escape his lash. Certainly there was 
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some provocation, and His Excellency offered himself temptingly to 
the thong of the smiter. Still we care not to dwell on the newspaper, 
and other passages of this period, for it is not possible to read them 
apart from the recollection that the writer had been an Executive 
Counsellor, and a swornadviser of the nobleman whom he scourged. 
That nobleman moreover was the representative of his Queen. The 
irreconcilable differences between Viscount Falkland and Mr. Howe 
were however brought to an end by the promotion of the former to 
the Government of Bombay. His Excellency left Nova Scotia on 
the 1st August, 1846, and was succeeded by Sir John Harvey. In 
the following year Parliament was dissolved, and the*election which 
took place in the month of August resulted in the triumph of the 
reform party. Atthe next session Mr. William Young was, on the 
motion of Mr. Howe, elected Speaker. Afterwards on the resolu- 
tion being proposed for an address in answer to the speech from the 
Throne, Mr. James B. Uniacke moved an amendment expressing 
want of confidence in the administration, which was carried in the 
affirmative. The motion was note worthy as being the first of the 
kind made in the Parliament of Nova Scotia. It resulted, as it was 
intended it should do, in the resignation of Ministers, and the forma- 
tion of a new Government under the Honorable Mr. Uniacke, of 
which the subject of our sketch was a member. 

Having successfully struggled to attain important constitutional 
rights, Mr. Howe now turned his attention to subjects of practical 
utility, and among them to the necessity of an inter-colonial Rail- 
way to connect the Maritime Provinces with Canada. It would be 
interesting, could we afford the space, to give some extracts from the 
numerous speeches made by him in these Provinces and elsewhere 
on this interesting question. The duties and responsibilities of 
Government, as is commonly the case, had tempered his zeal; wis- 
dom was now as conspicuous as intellect. Closer contact with 
mankind, and a deeper insight into the springs of human action, had 
taught him forbearance as well as generosity. 
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We find, for example, in a speech of great force made by him at 
a public meeting at Halifax, the following confession, bearing the 
appearance of apology for the heat and extravagance of his more 
passionate appeals: “The smoke of past contests has perhaps at times 
clogged my own mind ; like an old chimney, the soot of controversy 
may have adhered to it after the cooking of constitutions was over; 
but the fire of this noble enterprise has burnt it out.” 

Mr. Howe’s political speeches are illustrated by strikmg meta- 
phor, and always glow, frequently with anger but generally with 
eloquence. They are probably more suggestive of debate than 
discussion; of contention than enquiry: and seem, if we may make 
such a distinction, more related to the schools than to the senate. 
They breathe defiance rather than argument; they provoke rather 
than persuade; they aim at victory rather than success. They possess 
the quality of fervent heat, and create many blisters, while they 
mollify none. And yet, it must be confessed the master of such 
powers restrains his hand and puts a bridle on his tongue. What 


? 


hesays, we “fairly may compute;’’ what he resists saymg, we 


can only imagine. Take, for example, one passage of an impromptu 
speech. No public man in Canada, except perhaps the Honorable Mr. 
McGee, could have pronounced its equal. The Honorable James 
Boyle Uniacke, the gentleman referred to, was not only a statesman 
of celebrity in Nova Scotia,’ but he was also a personal friend of 
Mr. Howe, and an exceedingly handsome man. The extract from 
Mr. Howe’s excoriating speech will explain the rest. 


“ Had the Provincial Secretary honored me only with his notice, I should not 
perhaps, have addressed the House again. But he has defamed other gentlemen, 
who are not here to defend themselves. Among them one, who, for many reasons, 
might have been spared. Sir, a more able, honorable, and distinguished man never 
graced the floor of this Assembly, than my late lamented friend, the Honorable James 
Boyle Uniacke. His noble form, easy deportment, graceful manners, and ready 
flow of language, are familiar to many who listen to me to-day. .No man who eyer 
grappled with him, as I did in the early part of my life, would underestimate his 
powers. A mind ever fruitful, a tongue ever eloquent, humor inexhaustible, and 
pathos which none could resist, were among the gifts or attainments of my honor- 
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able friend. His colloquial powers were even more marvellous than his forensic or 
parliamentary display. He charmed the senate by his eloquence; but how delight- 
ful was he when surrounded by a knot of friends beneath the gallery, or seated at 
the head of his own hospitable board. How often have I thought, when meeting 
abroad the choice spirits of both continents, how rare it was to find a man in all 
respects a match for James Boyle Uniacke. But he was not only distinguished as 
a legislator. His means and his intellect were embarked in every enterprise which 
promised the advancement of the common interest, or the growth of public spirit. 
Such was the man, sir, to wham, and to the management of whose department, 
foul language has been applied here by members of the government; even at the 
very moment when my honorable and learned friend was in the agonies of death. 
The sepe,y ud the savage,.it is true, torture their victims in that hour, but a 


Christi. w.vricr turns from them with disgust or slays them for their barbarity. 
The ha ana the kite may peck out the eyes of the noble steed who has run his 
co urse, ¢ => ‘ybuie the heart is still palpitating and the blood is warm. What shall 


I say of such foul birds as the Provincial Secretary and the honorable member for 
Victoria, who have settled upon the reputation.of my departed friend, even while his 
great heart was breaking and his noble spirit was winging its upward flight ? What 
need be said? We all knew him, and we know them. A serpent may crawl over 
the statue of Apollo, but the beautiful proportions of the marble will yet be seen 
beneath the slime. That my friend may have had his errors a not here to deny ; 
but I rejoice that, whatever they were, God in His infinite _ vy, and not man in 
his malignity, is hereafter to be his judge.” 


The great and versatile talents displayed by Mr. Howe, had won 
respect and commendation from Ministers of State in England, and 
it is probable that in selecting him for an important state appoint- 
ment growing out of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, the Imperial 
Government had been moved only by their opinion thus acquired 
of his fitness for the delicate duties he would be required to perform. 
Of the way in which Mr. Howe has discharged these duties, it does 
not become us to speak. It is however gratifying to observe that 
his withdrawal from political life has neither clouded his intellect 
nor blunted his eloquence. His address at the Great Inter- 
national Commercial Convention at Detroit, made on the 14th July, 
1865, is too well known both in this Province and the United 
States to require notice in this place. We recognize the old notes, 
and feel the glow of the old fame. The Speaker has admira- 
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tion for America, but love for England. He has compliments for the 
republic, but devotion for the monarchy; a good deal to say about 
the three great branches of the British family, but a good deal to 
feel about the particular branch, through whose generations of faith 
and loyalty his own especial house has descended. ‘“ The line” 
with which he “is blended” is the line of his affection and his 
pride. Change of time and change of scene have wrought no 
change in him. We seem to hear the old clarion tongue attuned 
to the old words— 


“ Strike, for your altars and your fires; 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires; 


God, and your native land!” 


Hush! let us listen to Mr. Howe himself; for he too has 
** touched the harp with a thousand strings,” and has moved the 
living while breathing a dirge for the dead. 


OUR FATHERS. 


Room for the dead! Your living hands may pile 
Treasures of art the stately tents within ; 
Beauty may grace them with her richest smile, 
And genius here spontaneous plaudits win. 
But yet, amidst the tumult and the din 
Of gath’ring thousands, let me audience crave: 
Place claim I for the dead. ’T were mortal sin, 
When banners o’er our country’s treasures wave, 
Unmark’d to leave the wealth safe garner’d in the grave. 


The fields may furnish forth their lowing kine, 
The forest spoils in rich abundance lie, 
The mellow fruitage of the cluster’d vine 
Mingle with flowers of evry varied dye; 
Swart artisans their rival skill may try, 
And while the rhetorician wins the ear, 
The pencil’s graceful shadows charm the eye; 
But yet, do not withhold the grateful tear 
For those, and for their works, who are not here. 
‘42 
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Not here? Oh! yes, our hearts their presence feel, 
Viewless, not voiceless ; from the deepest shells 
On memory’s shore, harmonious echoes steal ; 
And names, which, in the days gone by, were spells, 
Are blent with that soft music. If there dwells 
The spirit here our country’s fame to spread, 
While ev’ry breast with joy and triumph swells, 
And earth reverb’rates to our measured tread ; 
Banner and wreath should own our reverence for the dead. 


Look up, their walls enclose us. Look around, 
Who won the verdant meadows from the sea? 
Whose sturdy hands the noble highways wound 
Through forests dense, o’er mountain, moor, and lea? 
Who spanned the streams? Tell me whose works they be,— 
The busy marts where commerce ebbs and flows ? 
Who quell’d the savage? And who spared the tree 
That pleasant shelter o’er the pathway throws ? 
Who made the land they loved to blossom as the rose ? 


Who, in frail barques, the ocean surge defied, 

And trained the race that live upon the wave? 
What shore so distant where they have not died ? 

In every sea they found a watery grave. 
Honor, forever, to the true and brave 

Who seaward led their sons with spirits high, 
Bearing the red-cross flag their fathers gave; 

Long as the billows flout the arching sky 

They'll seaward bear it still; to venture or to die. 


Roman gather’d in a stately urn, 
The dust he honor’d—while the sacred fire, 
Nourish’d by vestal hands, was made to burn 
From age to age. If fitly you’d aspire, 
‘Honor the dead; and let the sounding lyre 
Recount their virtues in your festal hours ; 
‘Gather their ashes—higher still, and higher 
Nourish the patriot flame that history dow’rs ; 
And o’er the Old Men’s graves, go strew your choicest flowers. 
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THE 


HONORABLE RENE EDOUARD CARON, 


OF QUEBEC, 


‘THIS is is not the first time we have differed in opinion, I wish 
most sincerely that it may be the last.’ Such are the words with 
which the subject of our sketch, addressing the late Sir Louis 
Lafontaine, closes the somewhat celebrated ‘“‘ Draper-Caron”’ cor- 
respondence. Though colored by feeling and evidently made at 
a moment of excitement, the observation, which contained more 
sting than honey, revealed a truth susceptible of a wider applica- 
tion than the particular occasion seemed to afford. Indeed, the 
correspondence is instructive as well as amusing. It enables us 
more accurately to observe the position which Mr. Caron, with 
great consistency of purpose, endeavored to take for his party, 
both before and after the union of the Provinces. 

The somewhat overlooked truth should be borne in mind that 
party Government is not necessarily Government by one of two 
parties. Where such Government exists, we should, generally 
speaking, and as a matter of course, expect to find public affairs 
for the most part administered by the representatives of one or 
other of the two great parties which commonly divide a state. 
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Such division lines will usually be found to be boldly drawn, 
deeply colored, and broadly marked, so much so that they are 
commonly and not inaptly called lines of separation. There is, 
moreover, little hope of approximation on the part of the forces 
which commonly entrench themselves within such lines. Their 
uniforms are distinguishable, their principles are opposed, and 
their attitude is the attitude of opposition. But between those 
hostile lines there may be, and there usually is, a certain portion 
of debatable land, which, belonging to neither of the parties already 
referred to, is generally occupied by a third, party, less influential it 
may be, but not less attractive, or less worthy of consideration than 
the other two. This party—for we do not speak of a faction—will 
in all probability consist of men of independent circumstances 
as well as of independent opinions, conspicuous for moderation of 
thought, and for tolerance of sentiment, who know how to be true to 
their friends, and at the same time fair to their opponents, who 
can be loyal to their own traditions and can respect the traditions 
of other people. They may as a party be inconsiderable in num- 
ber, only a “ philosophic few,’’ but they will be noteworthy for the 
untrammelled quality of their thought, for generosity of opinion, and 
for temper in debate. They will represent those pure and pas- 
sionless attributes of wisdom and justice, which are symbolized 
by that unfortunate but happily fabulous female, who, with sightless 
serenity and an unwearied hand, is compelled evermore to hold the 
scales of impartial justice. Men of extreme views do not appreciate 
other men who are neither with nor against them, but their aversion, 
however much it may injure, destroys neither the political existence 
nor the political value of such men. Acting together as a party of 
observation and control, they may be called the salt of the state by 
means of which a country is not unfrequently saved from destruc- 
tion. We think we shall dono wrong to history and truth by placing 
the subject of our sketch in the category of such men. 
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The Honorable René Edouard Caron is the son of the late Mr. 
Augustin Caron, a farmer of consideration and substance, who for 
two Parliaments represented the old County of Northumberland in 
the former Province of Lower Canada. Like his father, the subject 
of our sketch was born in the parish of Ste. Anne, Cote de Beaupré. 
He received his earlier education at the College of St. Pierre, 
Riviére du Sud, where he met with several student friends who 
haye since distinguished themselves in the Province. Afterwards 
he entered the Seminary of Quebec where he cultivated the 
higher branches of ,classical study. His college life being 
ended, Mr, Caron was, in the year 1821, articled as a student at 
law to Mr. André Hamel of Quebec. In the year 1826, he was 
admitted to the Bar of Lower Canada. The period of his admis- 
sion was to Mr. Caron exceedingly opportune, for from one cause 
and another, it happened that the Quebec Bar had then suffered 
the loss of several of its prominent and successful practitioners. 
Clients who were thus suddenly cast adrift from their legal moorings 
were glad not only to welcome but to confide m a gentleman of 
Mr. Caron’s address, ability, and good repute. Thus his business 
and his briefs accumulated with enviable rapidity. 

An Act to incorporate Quebec having been passed by the Par- 
hament of Lower Canada, Mr. Caron, at the mstance of many 
friends, was, in the year 1832, elected to represent the St. Lewis’ 
ward in the City Council. In 1838, he was elected Mayor, an 
ofice which he continued to fill until 1837, when the Act under 
which the city was incorporated expired by limitation. Honors 
and duties now began to gather about his path with almost embar- 
rassing rapidity. In 1834, he was invited to become a candidate 
for Parliamentary honors, and such was his popularity that he was | 
returned by acclamation as representative of the Upper Town of 
Quebec in the Legislative Assembly. Thus at a very early age 
was ambition gratified. Honor, power, and distinction, had sought 
for and had followed after him. It was not necessary for him to 
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climb, he had been carried without effort of his own to coveted 
heights. The work was accomplished moreover in dangerous times, 
and when he was surrounded by circumstances of an unsteadying 
kind. Would his fame bear the ordeal through which he was about 
to pass? Would he escape “ sin free,” and fulfil his duty to his 
party and to the Province, to his countrymen and to his country ? 
It should be borne in mind that when Mr. Caron entered Parliament, 
the flush of youth had not passed from his brow, and the fire of 
youth had not died out of his heart. ‘The desire to live in the 
grateful recollections of his race was the animating law of his life. 
His ambition was to raise the political condition of his countrymen 
and to secure for them an equal share of the rights and trusts, 
privileges and emoluments, which were enjoyed by the British sub- 
jects of the crown in Canada. It was no easy course, which Mr. 
Caron had set himself to steer. It was no easy warfare he had 
undertaken to wage. His aim was to reconcile loyalty with 
patriotism, to be true to his allegiance and true to his race. 
To fight successfully he was compelled to show a double 
front to his opponents, to face at the same time in opposite 
directions. When addressing the British party, he was obliged 
to speak as a French Canadian. When addressing his own 
countrymen, he could not do otherwise than speak as a British 
subject. In rebuking the English party, he would fail to win their 
favor, or the smiles of the Court. In rebuking the French party, 
he would be suspected of unfaithfulness to those principles to which 
that party appeared to be committed. Nor should it be lost sight 
of that the delirium of passion which seemed to possess Mr. Papi- 
neau, and which gave light to his speech and force to his periods, 
was a dangerous substitute for reason, for it flattered and beguiled, 
it allured and misled. Though deficient in argument, Mr. Papi- 
neau’s speeches were conspicuous for oratory. They were a 
dazzling mixture of feeling and passion, a dangerous compound 
which issued seething hot from his heart. It was such oratory as a 
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tribune of the people would practice, who would move men to 
strife, such oratory as a statesman would avoid, who would rule 
men in peace. Though a fanatic, Mr. Papineau was a sincere 
one ; though self-deceived, he was no deceiver—he believed what 
he said. Possessing a commanding presence and unrivalled rheto- 
rical power, he was arrogantly wedded to the pride of his own 
opinions and the revolutionary aims of his own policy. Holding as 
the first commoner of Lower Canada the highest position which his 
countrymen could bestow, he cared little for any obligations which 
had not their centre in his own imperious will. Constitutional 
usage, the courtesies of debate, the restraints of parliamentary 
forms were nothing to him if they presented obstacles to the duties 
which, in the intolerance of his convictions, he thought would 
minister to the advantage of hisrace. His judicial duty as Speaker 
of the Commons did not restrain him from sneering at the Court, 
scoffing at the Crown, and defying the governing party of the 
Province. His measured eloquence like balanced music fell on a 
listening house, or leaped like devastating flame in congenial 
stubble through the heated minds of his auditcry ; and whether 
it persuaded or appalled, it was acknowledged gratefully by 
unpremeditated cheers. If, however, there was vitriol as well 
as virtue in his wrath, the former was especially reserved 
for such of his younger countrymen who would not think as 
he thought, dream as he dreamed, hope as he hoped, say as he 
said, and do as he did. Mr. Caron was one of those. He not 
only displayed the courage to think for himself, but he had the 
audacity to give to the Assembly the advantage of his thoughts. 
There had, it may be observed, been some defections in the ranks 
of those who had theretofore supported Mr. Papineau, including, 
besides others, such men as Messieurs Neilson, Bedard, Vanfelson, 
and Huot of Quebec, and Messieurs Quesnel and Cuvillier of 
Montreal. Mr. Lafontaine, we may note in passing, whatever 
he may have thought, voted steadily with Mr. Papineau, 
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and, of course, ‘differed in opinion”? with Mr. Caron. The 
seceding members recognized the existence of an anxious desire 
on the part of the Home Government to enquire into alleged 
grievances, and to redress established wrongs. Mr. Caron gave 
his adhesion and support to the sagacious few, and took occasion in 
a speech of considerable force to counsel the policy as well as the 
duty of receiving gracefully and patiently the Imperial projects of 
amelioration. ‘This speech, proceeding as it did from a youthful 
member of what he had regarded as the enthusiastic section of his 
party, gave Mr. Papineau dire offence, and occasioned an answer 
which, though not creditable to one who was Speaker of the House, 
and an eloquent advocate of the theory of liberty, produced a 
telling effect beyond, as well as within its walls. A large number 
of the electors of Quebee assembled at some place of convenient 
resort, and from thence walked in procession to Mr. Papineau’s 
lodgings where they presented that gentleman with an address, in 
which they had, it is scarcely conceivable, the abject folly to thank 
him for having soundly rated their. representative in the House of 
Assembly. Mr. Caron had, when the occasion required, shown 
that he was not deficient in wisdom. He now determined also to 
show that he was not deficient in spirit. The honor of representing 
the Upper Town of Quebec in Parliament was not of his seeking ; 
it would cost little to give back again what he had not asked for. 
The privileges of Parliament, including the liberty of speech and 
the right of free discussion, were a part of his birthright as a British 
subject, which he determined should not be sacrificed in his person. 
After the gratuitous affront which his constituents had gone out of 
their way to offer, he took the earliest opportunity which the forms of 
the Assembly permitted to vindicate his own opinions, and to rebuke 
the Speaker for his urparliamentary attempt, by direct and extra- 
neous pressure, to encourage a system of terror and to stifle the 
freedom of debate. THe concluded a speech of telling force by 
resigning his seat in the Assembly. 
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The straightforward conduct of Mr. Caron was followed by con- 
sequences, directly as well as remotely, beneficial to him. When 
the events of 18387 culminated in bloodshed, many, who had 
scarcely reflected that such effects could have flowed from such 
causes, found themselves to be hopelessly involved in the wretched 
calamities of those calamitous times. Happily for Mr. Caron, the 
breath of suspicion had not dimmed the brightness of his career. 
He had kept two purposes steadily before him, fidelity to his country, 
and fidelity to his race; and the time was about to arrive when, 
in the interest of the former, his influence would be welcomed to 
secure equal justice to the latter. In the meanwhile he addressed 
himself to the duties of mercy, and earnestly sought, by judicious 
intervention, to soften the weight of those judgments which were 
about to fall on such of his countrymen as had been overtaken in 
their inconceivable follies. On the advice of the Earl of Gosford, 
he was summoned by royal mandamus to a seat in the Legisla- 
tive Council—a seat which he had no opportunity to take, for 
the troubles intervened, and the old Parliament of Lower Canada 
was not again destined to assemble. The history of those unhappy 
times must in many ways be associated with sorrowful memories, 
yet we venture to think that to the subject of our sketch the retro- 
spect is not without solace. In his own court of conscience, as well 
as by the general judgment of his countrymen, no stain of blood- 
guiltiness rests upon his name. None were led astray by his 
counsels, and the wisdom of his opinions has been illustrated by the 
logic of events. His faith in the triumph of British justice has been 
amply vindicated, for the alleged wrongs of his race have been fully 
and satisfactorily redressed. The period was a dark one in the annals 
of Canada, but it preceded the dawn. We can now, by the aid of an 
untroubled light, read a fairer page of her history. 

On the revival, in an altered form, of the Act incorporating the 
City of Quebec, Mr. Caron was nominated by His Excellency, Lord 


Sydenham, to the office of Mayor; and when the law was further 
43 
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amended, and an elected was substituted for a nominated chief 
magistrate, the choice again fell on the subject of our sketch. It 
is not often that the two opposite modes of appointment meet in the 
same person. In the present instance, royal favor and popular 
choice agreed together in preferring Mr. Caron to the office of 
Mayor, an office which he continued to fill until 1846. 

The destruction by fire of the greater portion of the city of Quebec 
in the months of May and June 1845 not only entailed unusual labor 
and responsibility on him in his office of Mayor, but it gave occasion 
to his being called upon to exercise as the elected Chairman of the 
relief committee of the citizens, those qualities of tact, courtesy, and 
impartiality by which he has always been eminently distinguished. 
While thus occupied, Mr. Caron seems never te have lost sight 
of the fact that he and those who were associated with him were 
engaged in works of equity and justice, as well as of benevolence 
and charity. That they were the almoners of the bounty of other 
people, the stewards of wealth, ungrudgingly given by many 
nations, and transmitted in currencies so diverse that perhaps not 
one member of that committee could have counted it in the 
coinage in which it was contributed. As the trustees of such 
unparalleled benevolence it was Mr. Caron’s anxious care that 
their counsels should not be blemished by any words of violence ; 
by any act which would show a forgetfulness of the divine grace of 
charity which had moved the givers, and which ought to govern the 
dispensers of the gifts. ; 

‘‘ The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless’’ in Mr. Caron’s 
practice do, and in his opinion, should ‘shine aloft”’ like stars. 
It was this controlling principle, this power of gentleness which 
caused the labors of that committee to diffuse themselves in labors 
of love. While thus working for the material benefit of others, it 
is probable that Mr. Caron was receiving wealth into his own 
soul. In his direct intercourse with other people and other 
races, the representatives of various denominations and different 
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origins; his thoughts would become enlarged, while a more exten- 
sive view of mankind must have softened many prejudices, 
created juster thoughts and perhaps have changed hereditary 
aversion into actual sympathy. It may have taught his 
gentle mind to see “ good in everything,” and “hating no 
one”? to discover excellence in all. It is pleasant to note that 
Mr. Caron’s fellow citizens did not fail to detect in him the qua- 
lities he had discovered in them. With the conclusion of his 
labors as chairman of the committee of citizens, he also deter- 
mined his official connection with the city by resigning the office of 
Mayor. All classes concurred in presenting him with an address 
which is too affectionate in its terms to be described as complimen- 
tary merely. It was accompanied with a handsome presentation 
of plate, the inscription on which we are permitted to extract: 


PRESENTED 


TO THE HONORABLE 


RENE EDOUARD CARON, 


SPEAKER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF CANADA; 
BY HiS FELLOW CITIZENS OF BOTH ORIGINS, 
AS A TOKEN 
OF THEIR HIGH PERSONAL ESTHEM 
AND APPROBATION, AS WELL AS OF THE UNIFORM 
SUAVITY AND BENEVOLENCE WHICH HAVE 


MAREED HIS INTERCOURSE WITH 


SOCIETY, AS OF HIS PUBLIC 
CONDUCT AND ZEAL IN THE 
DISCHARGE OF 
HIS OFFICIAL DUTIES 


WHILE MAYOR OF THE 
CLR W-0 FeQ HERE OF 
DURING A PERIOD OF 
TEN YEARS. 
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In 1841 Mr. Caron took his seatin the Legislative Council of the 
United Province. His is the first French Canadian name on the mem- 
bers’ roll of that honorable house. In 1848, when the important ques- 
tion was discussed of selecting a place for the permanent Seat of Goy- 
ernment for Canada, twelve Legislative Councillors, including the 
Speaker, marked the fact of their defeat by an act of petulance, and 
a strong protest, supplementing both by retiring in a body from the 
House. ‘The transaction wore a dramatic appearance at the time, 
and, asa kindof state pantomime, it was not without merit. Whether 
it was as conspicuous for senatorial wisdom as it was for picturesque 
effect, are questions which need not be discussed here. Itis 
satisfactory to know that the members who deserted in a brigade 
returned to their duties in single files, and it is consoling to believe 
that they were not reproached for their astonishing eccentricity. 
The peculiar transaction was at the time exceedingly inconvenient, 
for it brought legislation to a close,as the recusant members included 
not only half of the actual body of the House, but the whole of its 
official head. His Excellency Lord Metcalfe was immediately obliged 
to take measures to repair the loss of the latter by appointing a new 
Speaker. The difficulty of doing so was increased by the circum- 
stance that the misunderstanding had then commenced which led 
shortly afterwards to the resignation of Mr. Sullivan’s adminis- 
tration. His Excellency therefore took measures of his own to 
mend matters in the Legislative Council, by requesting the vener- 
able Mr. John Neilson, of Quebec, to accept the vacant office of 
Speaker. The proffered honor was, for reasons with which we are 
unacquainted, declined by that gentleman. Then the Governor 
General sent for Mr. Caron, and stated frankly the difficulty in 
which he found himself, and asked that gentleman to fulfil the duties 
of the office until the end of the session, when other arrangements 
would be made. With every disposition to assist His Excellency, 
Mr. Caron, for reasons which he considered sufficient, did not feel at 
liberty to accept the temporary duty; but, at the request of Lord 
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Metcalfe, he deferred till the following morning returning a final 
answer. In the meanwhile Mr. Caron and Mr. Neilson, who were 
old and fast friends, met, and on comparing notes, discovered an 
important variance in the Governor’s offers. The office was offered 
to Mr. Neilson unaccompanied by any limitation. To Mr. Caron, 
it was offered only for a specified period. The latter very naturally 
regarded the difference in the two proposals with great disfavor, 
not on account of the pecuniary advantages of the post, for at that 
time no salary was attached to the office; but he fancied the 
distinction included in some way a slight to him, and, through him, 
to his origin. On the following day, therefore, accompanied by 
Mr. Neilson, Mr. Caron waited on the Governor General, when 
His Excellency frankly explained that the distinction was attribu- 
table to the fact, that, as the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
was a gentleman of French origin, it would he thought appear 
fairer if the Speaker of the Legislative Council were a gentleman 
of British origin; but His Excellency added that he would gladly 
waive such objection, if by doing so he could secure the services of 
the subject of our sketch. Mr. Caron thereupon signified his 
willingness to accept the office. The conversation is noteworthy, 
because it showed, on the part of Mr. Caron, a statesmanlike wish 
to maintain, for all the purposes of Government, the absolute unity 
of the Province. The incipient sectionalism which found expression 
in Lord Metcalfe’s benevolent intentions, and which since then has 
been more fully developed under the action of Sir Louis Lafontaine’s 
policy, received no countenance at that time from Mr. Caron. 
Before the close of that session the threatened rupture between 
Lord Metcalfe and his advisers actually took place, and those 
embarrassments commenced, which continued, with more or less 
aggravation, to the close of His Excellency’s rule in Canada. On 
the formation of Mr. Daly’s Government, which included Mr. Viger 
and Mr. Draper, Lord Metcalfe sent for Mr. Caron, and invited him 
to accept office, with a seat in the Executive Council. Mr. Caron, 
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in declining the honor, reminded His Excellency that Mr. Viger was 

now avery aged man, who was more respected for his past, than relied 
on for his present services tothe liberal party of LowerCanada; that 

in joining such a Government, he (Mr. Caron) would not only fail 

to win support, but he would lose any influence he now possessed 

with his countrymen; and he added that any French Canadian 

who imitated Mr. Viger’s mistake, would only share in his disap- 
pointment. Before leaving Kingston for Quebec, Mr. Caron waited 

on Lord Metcalfe to take leave. On that occasion His Excellency 
spoke kindly, and without reserve, on many subjects of public interest, 

When shaking hands, he said, “‘ Mr. Caron, I wish you to watch my 
government, and to follow my career ; you will not find that I shall 
do injustice or wrong to your countrymen.”’ 

It was, however, difficult to rule with a ministry of three members 
only, and none knew better than those gentlemen that if they would 
succeed in governing the country, they must increase as well as 
strengthen the administration. On the 10th of March, 1844, by 
command of His Excellency the Governor General, Mr. Viger was 
directed to invite the subject of our sketch to accept the office of 
Attorney General for Lower Canada, adding, in the event of his 
doing so, that it would be necessary for him to secure a seat in the 
Legislative Assembly ; the offer was supplemented with the condition 
that, should the necessity arise, a way of retreat to the Legislative 
Council should be kept open. Mr. Caron, however, had no greater 
reason then than he had five months before, to take an encouraging 
view of the Ministerial prospects. He therefore expressed graceful 
regret at his inability to share Mr. Viger’s hopes, and added a 
polite apelogy for declining to participate in Mr. Viger’s responsi- 
bility. 

In September, 1844, the Government was strengthened by the 
accession of three members in the persons of the Honorable Messrs. 
Wm. Morris, D. B. Papineau, and James Smith. New elections took 
place immediately afterwards, which gave the Ministry a small ma- 
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jority in the House of Assembly, and enabled them, with some diffi- 
culty, to get through a Session. Parliament was prorogued on the 
29th March, 1845. It was, however, apparent to the administration, 
that the country was not being satisfactorily governed, and that it 
was absolutely necessary to obtain increased support in Lower 
Canada. The ‘Quebec party” was therefore again thought of, 
and the Honorable Mr. Draper, instead of Mr. Viger, was invested 
with the duty of negociating with Mr. Caron. This negociation 
was carried on by letters, intended to be confidential, between 
Messieurs Draper and Caron. In the course of its progress other 
persons became parties to the correspondence, till at length it passed 
in some not easily explained way, without the consent of the 
principals, into the possession of Parliament. As a collection of 
state papers, the letters will at this day amply repay perusal. The 
point from which Mr. Caron seemed to start, though subsequently 
modified in deference to the expressed opinions of Sir Louis 
Lafontaine, may, after all, have been the more statesmanlike one. 
At all events the experiment of substituting the principle of duality 
for the principle of unity in the Government of the Province has 
not satisfactorily stood the test of experience. Mr. Caron, as he 
had done on a previous occasion, seemed naturally to assume that 
a united Province with but one Parliament should possess but one 
Government. Sir Louis Lafontaine, on the contrary, appeared to 
think that a Province which had been united for the purposes of 
Legislation, should be divided for the purposes of Government, and 
though a wiser plan may have been practicable, his view, it 
must be confessed, was supported by arguments not deficient 
in plausibility. The experiment has, however, been tried, and 
with but indifferent success. One half of the recommendation, the 
‘double majority,” has been abandoned as unserviceable ; and evils 
which were not provided against, have so seriously depreciated the 
value of the other half, that statesmen are obliged to look abroad 
for remedies which they are unable to discover at home. The dual 
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plan involved a conventional if not a statutory re-division of the 
Province according to its former boundaries; but the separated 
parts, being unequal in population and territory, the measure has 
resulted as it was calculated to result, in a revival of enmities ; in 
hostility instead of harmony; in sectional discontent instead of 
general tranquillity. Had no such division been insisted upon, had 
unity instead of separation been provided for, it may be questioned 
whether an Upper and Lower Canada representation cry would 
have been raised. By creating two sections, their respective popu- 
lations were provoked to compare those sections, and the comparison 
being followed by the discovery of important inequalities, a cry for 
adjustment inevitably followed. ‘Thus, the creation of sections for 
political purposes led to the comparison of sections by persons 
interested in those purposes,—the comparison, to the discovery of 
inequalities, and the inequalities to the passionate cry for redress 
and adjustment. 

The Draper-Caron correspondence was productive of no advan- 
tage. It was, we suppose, intended to be beneficial, though it 
seemed to lack heartiness and sincerity, as if the writers did not 
thoroughly trust one another. As between Mr. Caron and Sir Louis 
Lafontaine, it is probable that Mr. Draper failing to win both, would 
have been happy to accept either ; he was not apparently embar- 
rassed by any passionate preference. The whole affair suddenly 
collapsed, and the only result was to intensify the political atmos- 
phere, and aggravate the quarrel between a weak government 
and a powerful opposition. 

Mr. Caron however still filled the office of Speaker of the 
Legislative Council. His intermediate political position enabled 
him to retain the confidence of his own party, and to be persistently 
courted by the opposite one. The Government in the meanwhile 
continued to live, but their existence was a very precarious one. The 
reasons which induced Mr. Draper, in 1845, to open a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Caron prompted Mr. Cayley, in 1847, to repeat the 
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effort. The ‘Cayley-Caron”’ correspondence was followed by no 
better result to the country than the one which preceded it. It 
ended differently however to one of the parties. The position of 
moderator, which Mr. Caron had theretofore filled, was no longer to 
be enjoyed by him. Since they could not win him, the Govern- 
ment of the day determined that they would lose him; as he was 
not for them, they decreed that he should be against them. On the 
18th May, 1847, Mr. Daly, by command, was instructed to inform 
Mr. Caron that the office of Speaker of the Legislative Council was 
in future to be a political one, and “ that therefore His Excellency 
had found it necessary to direct the revocation of his commission as 
Speaker of the Legislative Council.’’ This act, while it did not 
strengthen the Government, had the effect of increasing the cohe- 
sion and consequently the force of the opposition. 

Seven changes were made in the component parts of the 
Executive Council during the year 1847. Members were added, 
and members were withdrawn, and certainly if a rapid series of 
stimulating experiments could promote longevity, that anxious and 
much perplexed administration ought to have arrived at a good old 
age. Moreover it had faith in itself and in its recuperative powers ; 
but this faith, though boldly professed was not justified by the result. 
To be sure it was lively, but then it was dwarfed and shrivelled and 
confined only to the cabinet; it was not shared by the country. 
Ministers did not however appear to lose heart, they very pluckily 
determined to go to the country, and to this end they advised His 
Excellency the Earl of Elgin to dissolve Parliament. The result 
of the elections led to the mortifying discovery, that they were in 
a hopeless mmority. They met Parliament on the 25th February, 
1848, and on the 10th March, following resigned their offices. Sir 
Louis Lafontaine was then charged with the duty of forming an 
administration which included, among other arrangements, the 
appointment of Mr Caron, as a member of the administration, 
and his restoration to the position of Speaker of the Legislative 
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Council ; a position for which he was eminently qualified by patient 
study, by previous experience, as well as by the tact and temper 
which had governed his presidency, and the grade and courtesy which 
appear to be inseparable from every act of his life. This office 
he continued to fill until 1853, when he was appointed Judge of the 
Superior Court and afterwards of the Court of Queen’s Bench. In 
1859, he was chosen as one of the commissioners for codifying the 
Laws of Lower Canada, the important duties of which highly re- 
sponsible situation he still continues to discharge. 

With the determination of those duties it is probable that he will 
resume his old place in the Queen’s Bench, and the public and 
the profession will thus again enjoy the advantage of his pre- 
sence in a court in which he is said to preside with great address 
and efficiency. One regret must associate itself with our reflec- 
tions on Mr. Caron’s public career. As Speaker of the Legislative 
Council, he studied patiently and with profound respect for English 
authority, the somewhat intricate principles of parliamentary law 
and practice. Constitutional usage with him possessed the force 
of law. He knew how much the principles of public liberty were 
to be ascribed to the forms in which they were clothed and to 
the conditions by which they were governed. The necessities of 
his office obliged him to study those forms and those conditions, and 
the clear quality of his mind inclined him to respect them. Should 
the future constitution of the Legislative Council include the nomi- 
nation of judges as ex-officio members, the public will probably indulge 
the hope that the subject of our sketch will not decline to give to 
that Council the advantage of his great experience and wise example. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL IRVINE, 


PROVINCIAL AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


** A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays, 


And confident to-morrows.” 


Ir there be a class of mankind addicted to dreary thoughts and 
maudlin imaginings, to whom the notes of joy are distraction, and 
the mutterings of discontent a charm, who seek for sympathy in 
tears, and for happimess in groans, no one of that inconsolable 
tribe could have been present to the mind of Wordsworth when he 
wrote the lines which preface our sketch. If, however, there be 
any such individual of the Canadian type, who, from physical 
infirmity or intellectual derangement, is disposed to dwell in a 
moral fog, to whom cheerfulness is crime, and mirthfulness rank 
lunacy ; who, from a sense of duty walks on the shady side of 
the hedge, or from a feeling of despondency looks at the dark side 
of the clouds, it may be for his health to make the acquaintance of 
the bright and sunny character, whose familiar features have been 
limned by the sun on the opposite page. 

Of course it may be objected that a dismal aide-de-camp would 
be as much out of place as a cheerful mute; that staff officers are 
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expected, at least in the drawing room, to be as bright as their 
uniforms ; for in their lighter and least important duties they 
are official contrivances, especially adapted to abate care and diffuse 
joy. In the ordinary sense, such opmions may be correct. Staff 
officers, with ill-defined general duties, may nevertheless be said to 
have well-defined special ones. On occasions of state and ceremony, 
at balls and festivals, they are burdened with certain cares. It is 
charming to observe with what unselfish heroism a well educated 
staff officer will sink his preferences, and almost sacrifice himself, 
to give zest to the entertainment of the official on whose staff he 
happens to be. It is edifying to note with what well dissembled 
pleasure he dances with the awkward girl, and waltzes with the 
plain one; with what easy, high-bred address he makes the neglected 
girl feel that for the moment she is envied, or the shy one forget 
her shyness. He is perfectly aware that the success of a ball 
depends on the active movement of what may commonly be 
regarded as its immovable parts, and that, this heavy difficulty 
being provided for, the festive gathering will, as a matter of course, 
go off with applause and be remembered as a triumph. ‘These, 
and such as these, may be among the social obligations of the 
younger staff officers, still they are not matters of indifference 
to more experienced persons. Official entertamments are, it is 
to be feared, generally given as matters of duty, and perhaps also 
as a means of popularity. They should, therefore, be so given and 
so managed as to re-act gracefully on those who give them, Such 
desirable results will very much depend not only on the graciousness 
of the host and hostess, but on the knowledge and address of the — 
staff in attendance on the occasion. 

In this, as in some other matters, the greater includes the less. 
The higher duties of the Provincial aide-de-camp include the less 
responsible ones of the youngest member of the staff. Still it is 
not because Colonel Irvine, with cheerful condescension, makes him- 
self useful at a drawing room, that his office and its responsibilities are 
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not of serious concern to the Province. In truth, it is alike difficult to 
define as it is to exaggerate the importance of those duties. It 
is not easy to parry a sneer, and it is impossible to gauge a slight. 
History informs us of the baneful influence of the former, and of 
the fatal consequences of the latter: and it is, we believe, con- 
sidered to be the especial province and duty of the Provincial Lord 
Chamberlain to exert his high official influences to prevent a recur- 
rence of evils which, however remotely, might tend to an uncom- 
fortable repetition of history. 

Socially, the Provincial aide-de-camp is in Canada the channel 
of communication between the crown and the subject. Though 
not the Lord Steward, he is, in a Provincial sense, the chief 
officer of the vice-regal household, the Provincial prime coun- 
sellor and confidential adviser of His Excellency the Governor 
General in matters connected with the grace and benevolence of the 
crown. His suggestions are supposed to give inclination to the 
hospitalities of the court. His thought and experience should, 
therefore, be so wisely exerted that none are neglected whom it is 
customary to honor; that none are slighted whom it is usual to 
remember. Again the Provincial aide-de-camp is the duly 
accredited intermediary between the representative of the sove- 
reign and the Queen’s subjects in the colony. No matter how 
extensive may be the personal staff of the Governor General, it is 
the especial duty of the Provincial aide-de-camp to present persons 
desiring to be introduced and to a certain extent he is responsible 
for the propriety of such presentations. On more important occasions 
he is expected to possess the tact of a diplomatist and the address of a 
courtier. He is required to be acquainted with the flexible 
qualities of both languages, to possess a graceful aptitude for 
decorous writing ; for, like an expert lapidary, he is supposed to 
know in what manner to put a polished interpretation on an 
unpolished instruction ; how to say a disagreeable thing agreeably, 
a rough thing smoothly, a stingy thing gently. Indeed the 
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uninitiated may well be excused if they can better admire than 
understand the process through which the curt notes of a com- 
manding officer are filtered and clarified, and made fit for repro- 
duction and service in some one or more of the many kinds of state 
sentences which are especially familiar to the experience of the 
staff. 

If, for example, Colonel Irvine, like charming old Pepys, jots 
down his experiences, may we not forestall time, and, in a weak 
way illustrate our meaning by tearing an imaginary leaf from 


THE PROVINCIAL AIDE-DE-CAMP’S DIARY. 


“ WEDNESDAY.—In waiting to-day, Lackland and Poyntz came in for a gossip. 
Mr. Mucilaginous Burr called, and requested a further interview on his theory of 
applying pneumatics to Legislation. I entered the cloth doors, and informed His 
Excellency. Whereupon the Governor General being moved to temper, said, 
in tones of much anger, ‘Mr. Burr be———blessed’” (My evil mind misgave 
me, I fear it was another word that rushed to the tip of the vice-regal 
tongue; but I was pleased to note that His Excellency had the grace to stifle it 
with his lips.) ‘Pray, get rid of the adhesive creature, quoth His Excellency, 
‘tell him to go to Anticosti and apply pneumatics to himself I drive at two.’ 
On returning to the waiting room, I informed Mr. Burr, that the Governor 
General was urgently engaged and could not see him then, but, I added cheer- 
fully, ‘His Excellency is moved by your zeal, for he has directed me to 
recommend you to pay the fine day a compliment by going somewhere to take the 
air. His Excellency will do the same, he drives at two.’ Mr. Burr was touched 
and grateful, and retired in a charitable frame of mind. Lackland and Poyntz 
who heard my rendering, laughed heartily when I told them exactly the direction 
I had received.” 


It is true that Colonel Irvine was not educated for the duties 
which he has displayed such tact in discharging. On the contrary, 
it is probable that his father, the Honorable James Irvine, who, 
for upwards of forty years, was a leading merchant of Quebec, a 
member of the Legislative Council, and President of the Board of 
Audit, may have wished his son to continue the career of honorable 
commerce in which he had so well succeeded. Be this as it may, 
the subject of our sketch was at an early period of life animated 
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with the martial spirit so common to the youth of Canada, which 
inclined him as it has done many besides, to cultivate military tastes, 
and indulge in military studies. Having, as a militia officer, learnt 
- something of a soldier’s duties, the Colonel found no difficulty, 
when the troubles occurred in 1887, in raising a company of Volun- 
teers. This, with other companies, were formed in a battalion, 
under the command of Colonel Baird of the 66th Regiment. In 
1838, at the desire of Lieut. General, Lord Seaton, Colonel Irvine 
raised a regiment of one thousand strong for active service in 
Canada. The duty was accomplished with such alacrity, that 
within ten days after he had received the order, the regiment was 
reported to be, and was ready for garrison service. It was disbanded 
in 1840, on which occasion Colonel Irvine was highly and 
deservedly complimented in district orders by Major General, 
Sir James McDonnell, and in general orders by Lieut. General, 
Lord Seaton. In the same year he was appointed Deputy 
Quarter Master General of Militia. It was not however at this 
time that Colonel Irvine received his first staff appoimtment, for in 
the year 1837, he acted as extra aide-de-camp to His Excellency 
the Earl of Gosford. Three years afterwards he was officially 
appointed extra Provincial aide-de-camp, and in 1850 he was 
gazetted as full Provincial aide-de-camp. Being thus brought into 
contact with the different noblemen and gentlemen who have 
successfully governed, or administered the Government of Canada, 
the subject of our sketch has we believe had the great good fortune 
to be appreciated and trusted by themall. In truth, it could scarcely 
be otherwise, for the Colonel appears to combine in his person 
qualities that do not always meet in the same character. He is a 
cheerful and a genial man, and yet a discreet and a guarded one. 
He is fond of society, delights in its innocent amusements, and enjoys 
with a pure relish the charms of social intercourse. And yet it is 
to be observed that he is as prudent as he is popular. People will 
learn nothing from him which he ought not to communicate. The 
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ties of honor and confidence, by which he is bound to all Governors 
and to all Governments are held to be inviolable, and they are 
therefore always guarded with religious respect. 

In 1860, Colonel Irvine was appointed to attend His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, on his official tour through Canada. 
The duties on that occasion were necessarily arduous as well 
as varied, but they were discharged in such a way as to win the 
approval of the Prince, who was pleased to express his high sense of 
those services. Among Colonel Irvine’s many qualifications, there is 
one which should not be lost sightof. Itis aroyal, and at the same 
time an invaluable gift to one whose duties include the obligation 
of accurately remembering persons; he appears never to forget 
a face, and he is rarely at fault in recalling a name. In fact 
oficial forgetfulness is not an infirmity of his; he remembers 
things as well as persons. ‘The practical military knowledge, for 
example, which he acquired in 1840, had not escaped him in 1860. 
The proper authorities appear to have been so well impressed with 
this truth, that they selected Colonel Irvine for the temporary duty 
which the case required, by appointing him acting Adjutant General 
of Militia, in attendance during the tour of the Prince of Wales. 
The Volunteers in different parts of the Province were, we believe, 
well pleased at the manner in which their organization was turned 
to account by the acting Adjutant General, and we have been 
informed that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as well as 
His Excellency the Governor General, expressed unreserved satis- 
faction at the successful way in which Colonel Irvine had carried out 
the duties of his appointment. 
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THE 


HONORABLE THOMAS TALBOT, 


FOUNDER OF THE TALBOT SETTLEMENT, UPPER CANADA. 


It was in the royal days of the more recent history of the 
Emerald Isle, after freedom was conceded, and before restraints 
were imposed, when her Parliament was supreme, and legislation 
and conviviality, wisdom and passion, eloquence and eccentricity, 
held their carnival on college green; when the Lord Lieutenant 
was ex-officio and for the time being almost a regal personage, when 
~ the Castle was a court, and Dublin a city of national and political as 
well as of collegiate and commercial importance. It was in those 
_ halcyon days of fiction, those miserable ones of experience, that two 
young men of noble Irish birth, of considerable class influence and 
great military promise, were attached to the Staff of the Lord 
Lieutenant. In their persons they were young enough to be loved, 
and in their position they were exalted enough to be envied, while 
their prospects were bright enough to form subjects of valuable 
speculation to mercenary men and manceuvring women. They 
were precisely those darlings of fortune around whom many 
thoughts fluttered. Fathers had opinions with respect to them 
which they kept to themselves. Mothers had hopes which they 
were less able to conceal ; and daughters, too, being neither devoid. 
of reason nor deficient in fancy, found their happiness accelerated by 
the discovery that the reflections in their mirrors agreed with the 
reflections of their minds, and added strength to the inclination of 
their hearts to “ doat on the Staff.”’ 

The first of those favored youths was Arthur Wellesley, aged 


nineteen, a younger son of Lord Mornington; and the second was 
45 
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Thomas Talbot, aged seventeen, a scion of the noble family of the 
Talbots of Malahide, in the County of Dublin. Though a younger 
man, the latter at that time was the senior officer. He received 
his commission of ensign at the early age of eleven years, and, 
when a little over twenty-four, he commanded as Lieut. Colonel 
the fifth regiment of the line. Arthur Wellesley did not attain 
to similar rank until a period somewhat later; for it was not till 
1794, when he was twenty-five years of age, that he was, as Lieut. 
Colonel, preferred to the command of the thirty-third Regiment. 
Historically and by descent young Talbot came of a martial race ; 
for the Irish branch of that great family derive from a common 
stock with the illustrious English house whose representative now 
enjoys the premier Karldom of Shrewsbury ; and consequently 
they blend with their line directly or collaterally the blood of that 
great Captain of the feudal age; perhaps the greatest Captain 
of that age; by means of whose terrible name the matrons of 
France were said to menace their refractory children to rest. 
The Countess of Auvergne, in Shakespeare’s play of Henry VI, 
is represented as saying, 


* What ! is this the man? 

Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? ” 


There was, too, another ancestor of the subject of our sketch who 
is referred to in less complimentary terms. He was the “ lying 
Dick Talbot”’ of Macaulay’s history, who, during the reign of James 
the second, was Duke of Tyrconnel. This title died in his failure 
to render Ireland independent of the British Crown. 

It might be instructive to trace the careers of the two Staff 
officers of 1788. Their course, commencing at the same point, was 
strangely dissimilar, and their ends widely different. In their 
separation each went opposite ways ; and when they last met, after 
sixty years, the notes of their contrary lives, if they compared them, 
must have suggested very different and very dissimilar reflections. 
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From 1790 to 1794 the life of Arthur Wellesley is chiefly 
marked by exchanges and promotions from one corps to another, . 
the usual struggles and contrivances of men_ who, possessing 
the means, are not unwilling to purchase preferment. At 
length he arrived at the command of the thirty-third regiment, 
a regiment with which his name is, and will be evermore united 
in fame. After leaving the staff of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, being then only a subaltern, Mr. Talbot joined the twenty- 
fourth regiment, then stationed at Quebec. In 1793 he obtained 
his company, and his majority. Previously, in 1791, he was 
attached to the staff as private and confidential secretary of the 
first Governor of Upper Canada, Lieut. General Simcoe. In 1799 he 
returned to Europe where the two staff officers of 1788-90, Arthur 
Wellesley and Thomas Talbot, if they met, may have congratulated 
each other on attaining the command of a regiment. Those young 
officers with their regiments were in the year last mentioned ordered 
abroad. They served under the Duke of York in the unfortunate 
campaign in Flanders. Each had therefore the opportunity of 
acquiring in the school of adversity his earliest lessons in the art of 
war. But those lessons were not applied alike. The thoughts of 
one, in obedience to the law of duty were, we may conjecture, 
addressed to the consideration of the manner in which victory 
may be wrung from disaster, triumph from misfortune, and glory 
from disgrace. The thoughts of the other, in obedience to the law 
of taste, eluded the contemplation of such subjects, and meditated 
on other and far different themes. If we would follow the career 
of the former, we must turn over the pages of history and march 
in the track of human civilization and national persistency. We 
must read it on the coral strands of India, in the sack of Seringa- 
patam, and in the victory of Assaye. We must read it in the 
agony of Europe, in the heroism of Portugal, in the desolation of 
Spain. We must read it, written in blood, by the rivers, fortresses, 
and hill sides of the Peninsula. We must read it from that throb- 
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bing point of time when Lieutenant General Sir’ Arthur Wellesley, 
calm and self-possessed, unfurled the battle flag of his country on 
the banks of the Tagus; till that other time when, rapturous with 
victory, he bore it in triumph on the bosom of the Seine. We must 
read it in his subsequent career of earnest continuous self-deny- 
ing duty, in those paths of peace and usefulness which ceased not 
until his mortal remains, honored, wept and lamented, were placed 
side by side with the precious dust of Nelson; where the victors on 
both elements, in their shrouds of glory, “ with all their country’s 
honors crown’d,” sleep peacefully together in the tomb which a 
grateful nation has set apart for their rest. 

The lessons acquired by Colonel Talbot in the school of adversity 
appeared to leave a very different impression, and were certainly 
turned to very different account to those above referred to. The 
science of war apparently possessed no attraction to him, and it 
ceased to be astudy. The arts of peace and the occupations of peace 
increased in favor as the fascination of arms declined. The adven- 
turous spirit remained, but the field for its display was not such as 
the Netherlands had presented to his experience, or such’as a state 
of war, and of reverses consequent on war, recalled to his memory. 
The weapons of the camp were sheathed or exchanged for the 
implements of the farm. A career which had been commenced in 
civilization, and was carried on amidst the whirl of human passion, 
was felt to be unsatisfactory. With the impetuosity of youth, acting 
under the guidance of a strong will, Colonel Talbot determined to 
abandon what he seemed not to care for, and to seek amidst the 
wilds of nature, and the unbroken solitude of a new world, for a more 
attractive and congenial way of life. The charm of the Canadian 
climate, and the simple habits of the Canadian race, were remem- 
bered by one to whom civilization had probably become weariness, 
and to whom the prizes which success confers had lost their attraction. 
The state of the times and the state of his thoughts seemed to 
harmonize ; for at this particular period the Treaty of Amiens was 
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_ ratified, and consequently there flashed before the minds of some a 
vision, illusive and of short duration as it turned out to be, of 
European tranquillity and universal peace. 

Colonel Talbot, having chosen his course, sold his commission. He 
then put himself into correspondence with General Simcoe, on the 
subject of returning to and settling in Canada. ‘Thus we find in 
the month of February, 1803, the last named officer writing to Lord 
Hobart in terms of friendship, on the character and claims of 
Colonel Talbot, not only to the usual grant of five thousand acres 
of land, which was commonly made to field officers on their settling 
in Canada, but, for reasons specially stated, requesting that it should 
be supplemented by what was equivalent to a further and a much 
more considerable allotment. The nature of the transaction will 
be better understood if we make an extract from General Simcoe’s 
letter. 


Somerset Street, Portman Square, 


11th February, 1803. 
My Lorp, 


In consequence of Mr. Talbot having acquainted me that Mr. Sullivan, on his 
presenting a request for a grant of land in the Province of Upper Canada, had 
intimated it would be proper I should inform your Lordship of Mr. Talbot’s 
especial services, I took the earliest opportunity of waiting upon your Lordship, 
and in consequence of the interview which I had the honor to hold with you 
yesterday, I obey your Lordship’s command in detailing Mr. Talbot’s views, and 
the nature of his claims to the protection of His Majesty’s Government. 

Upon wy arrival in Canada, to carry the constitution which had been granted 
to that Colony into effect, Mr. Talbot accompanied me as my private and confiden- 
tial secretary into Upper Canada. He remained in my family four years, when he 
was called home as major of the fifth regiment then ordered to Flanders. During 
that period he not only conducted many details and important duties incidental 
to the original establishment of a Colony, in matters of internal regulation, to my 
entire satisfaction, but was employed in the most confidential measures necessary | 
to preserve that country in peace, without violating, on the one hand, the relations 
of amity with the United States; and on the other, alienating the affection of the 
Indian nations, at that period in open war with them. 

In this very critical situation, I principally made use of Mr. Talbot for the most 
confidential intercourse with the several Indian Tribes ; and occasionally with His 
Majesty’s Minister at Philadelphia. These duties,without any salary or emolument, 
he executed to my perfect satisfaction. ' 
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I consider these circumstances, my Lord, as authorizing me in general terms 
to recommend Mr. Talbot to your consideration and protection. Mr. Talbot’s 
specific application, which I beg leave to support to the utmost of my power, con- 
sists of two points. The first is the grant of five thousand acres of land as a field 
officer, actually and bona fide, meaning to reside in the Province for the purpose 
of establishing himself therein. The king’s bounty having been extended to the 
field-officers, who had served during the American war, in grants to a similar 
extent (exclusive of an allotment of land for every individual which their families 
might consist of), it was judged expedient by myself, Mr. Chief Justice Osgoode, 
and other confidential officers of the Crown in that Colony, to extend the provision 
of five thousand acres to any field officer of character, who, bona fide, should 
become a settler therein, it being obvious that it was for His Majesty’s interest 
that a loyal set of European gentlemen should, as speedily as possible, be obtained 
to take the lead in the several districts. This principle, my Lord, was acted upon ~ 
at the time of my departure from the country, and should I to this moment have 
remained in the Government thereof, I could have seen no reason whatever for 
departing from it. In consequence, had Mr. Talbot been totally unknown to me, 
except by his character and the high rank he had borne in the king’s service, I 
should have thought him a most eligible acquisition to this Province, and on this 
public ground, without hesitation, have granted him 5000 acres on the same 
principles that had been laid down and acted upon,—this is the first part of Mr. 
Talbot’s request. The second request of Mr. Talbot is that these 5000 acres may 
be granted in the Township of Yarmouth, in the County of Norfolk, on Lake Erie, 
and that the remainder of that Township may be reserved for such a period as 
may appear advisable to Government, for the purpose of his settling it on the 
following specific plan, namely: that 209 acres shall be allotted to him for every 
family he shall establish thereon, fifty acres thereof to be granted to each family in 
perpetuity, and the remaining 150 acres of each lot to become his property for the 
expense and trouble of collecting and locating them. 


The recommendation of General Simcoe appears to have been 
received with favor, for General Hunter, then Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Canada, was instructed to carry it out. Thus Colonel 
Talbot became the proprietor of a considerable tract of land in his 
own right, and at the same time he received a kind of license of 
occupation, with conditions of appropriation, of a territory which was 
in fact a principality in extent, for it comprized we have been 
informed about twenty-eight of the present townships, and embraced 
more than half a million acres of land. 


As secretary to General Simcoe, Colonel Talbot had accompanied 
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that officer in his tour of inspection through the Province, where he 
had probably been sensibly struck with the picturesque beauty of 
that portion of the shores of Lake Erie which is now included in 
the counties of Norfolk and Elgin, and where he subsequently 
endeavoured to found an estate which would in Canada support 
the hereditary dignity of the Talbots of Malahide. 

On the twenty-first of May, 1803, Colonel Talbot, accompanied by 
several men, landed at a place which was then named by him, and is 
now designated on the map as Port Talbot. There, at a distance of 
sixty miles from all traces of civilization, the adventurous young 
officer began the work of founding the “Talbot Settlement.” The 
project thus commenced was continued with little interruption for, 
we believe, a period of nearly forty years, and with such success, that 
at the present time the population resident on the land comprized 
within the original allocation exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons. 

The peculiar undertaking was, there can be little doubt, carried 
out in a peculiar way. What the instrument may have been 
which bound the Home Government to the individual, how it was 
phrased, where it was lodged, or what its actual value we cannot 
undertake to say. It sufficed tocover the rights which the Colonel 
exercised, and to defy the interference which the colonial authorities 
did not hesitate to threaten. Surveyor Generals might shake their 
heads, Crown Lands Commissioners might remonstrate, and Com- 
mittees of the House of Assembly might inquire and report too, but 
to no purpose, for the Colonel was indifferent alike to all. He 
attracted settlers in his own way, sold lands in his own way, and 
kept registers in his own way. Those ways, it 1s true, were more 
remarkable for originality than for exactness, and were unquestion- 
ably opposed to the laws of order and precision, which are usually 
observed in transactions relating to the purchase and transfer of 
real estate. They seemed, however, to answer the purpose. No 

‘cumbrous books with elaborate entries and exact folios were 
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needed. Sheet maps alone were made use of, and those were, we 
believe, prepared by a surveyor of repute who afterwards resided 
in the neighbourhood. Those maps appeared to have been almost 
the only records which the Colonel troubled himself to keep. They 
were the history of the locality and the narratives of his land trans- 
actions, the registers of the settlement, and if not the title deeds of 
the settlers, they were at least the only guarantees the landlord 
chose to preserve that title deeds would be issued at later periods. 
Thus the maps showed the outlines of each separate lot, and were 
legibly indicated by distinct numbers. ‘The minute white space 
enclosed within the four lines sufficed for the entry of the transac- 
tion. On a bargain being struck between the Colonel and any new 
settler, the name of the latter was written in pencil on the lot 
which he elected to take. The retentive qualities of the Colonel’s 
memory added depth to.the coloring of his crayon, and probably 
increased the value of the record. When transfers of property had 
to be made, instead of long documents full of words perplexingly 
repeated, descriptive of the land and its boundaries; the parties 

«had only to present themselves at Port Talbot and state the nature 
of their wish. If such wish appeared to be honest and fair, and if 
the Colonel was in a pleasant frame of mind, and approved of the 
transaction, a piece of india-rubber, in addition to the well worn 
lead pencil, sufficed for the operation. A was rubbed out with the 
end of the former, and B inserted by means of the latter. ‘This 
displacement of names was adopted in the interests of the appli- 
cants alone ; for if the Colonel thought that either one or the other 
was attempting to drive too hard a bargain, his india-rubber became 
immovable, and his old pencil, like a rusty sword, continued to be 
obstinately sheathed. 

It may be here mentioned that the Colonel’s residence, com- 
monly called ‘* Castle Malahide,” was neither more nor less than a 
group of rough log buildings. The main structure was of a very 
primitive kind, and consisted of three divisions, viz., a granary, 
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which was also a store room, an office, which was also a dining 
room, and a kitchen, which was conveniently attached to the two 
former. Besides this central building, there were others con- 
- taining bedrooms, to which, however, it is unnecessary especially to 
refer. ‘I'o prevent intrusion, the Colonel had one of the panes of 
glass in his office window removed, and, after the manner of a post- 
office, a little door was substituted for the’removed pane. ‘Through 
this hole in the window he would talk to those who wished to see 
him on business. Having fully inspected them, and arrived at conclu- 
sions of his own, he would determine whether such persons should 
or should not be admitted to his more immediate presence. ‘The 
chief functionary of the establishment next to the Colonel appears 
to have been his faithful and attached servant, Jeffery Hunter, who 
seems to have discharged, in addition to the responsible duties of 
house steward and butler, the more important ones of clerk and 
keeper of the maps. ‘Thus placed and thus attended, the Colonel 
held his levees, and gave audience to all who sought him. By way 
of example let us pause for a moment by the hole in the window, 
and note his manner of doing business. 

‘What do you want?” said the Colonel, peering through the” 
open trap, to an Irishman who presented himself for an interview. 
‘“‘T have a large rising family, Colonel, and I have come to see 
whether you couldn’t give me two or three hundred acres of land.” 
*“ Not a sod.” 
‘Well, but I was thinking, Colonel, if you would grant the land, 
I could improve the settlement.’’ 
‘“¢T dare say you could; but listen, Sir, I have no land for you.” 
‘“¢ Ah! well, Colonel,” said the politic Irishman, softly and with 
a touch of reproach in his tone, ‘‘I always heard you were a good 
friend to the poor, and—’’ 
-“T want none of your blarney ; you can have one hundred acres 
in Tilbury West.” 
** West! och by this, and by that, but haven’t I come far enough 
46 
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West already ? may be y’er honor could give me two or three lots 
in the town of London.” 

‘They are all granted; but stop, here, Jeffery, hand me the 
map.” 

Whereupon Jeffery spread the paper plan of the town before the 
Colonel, who, after some time, said to the applicant : 

‘“‘ Here are two lots on Simcoe street ; you can have them.” 

‘‘ Simcoe street! and where may that be, in the woods most 
likely ; now, Colonel,” here the tone became coaxing and compli- 
mentary, “like yourself I am an old soldier, and always wish to 
look my enemy in the face at close quarters ; couldn’t you give me 
some lots just convanient to the Court House and Gaol ?” 

Colonel Talbot had little fancy for that sharp, wide awake class 
of hybrids, ‘‘ white oak”? Canadians, and ‘“ hickory” Yankees, 
and it was therefore no part of his plan to encourage slips of those 
stocks to take root in the Talbot territory. Such persons offended 
him, because, as he said, ‘‘ they made their fortunes by whittling 
chips. ‘‘'They will,” soit was his practice to avow, ‘‘ trade a shingle 
for a blind pup, then ‘swop’ the pup for a goose, and then 
change the goose for a ‘sheep,’ and at length, by a process of 
dexterous transmutation the original shingle will become metamor- 
phosed into one of the best farms of the Talbot Settlement where 
the cunning negociator will, confound him, continue to amuse 
himself by whittling me.” 

A fellow of this class, whom we shall call Scrabble, was desirous 
of obtaining some land from the Colonel, but knowing the aversion 
of the latter to the human type represented in his person, he took - 
counsel of his ingenuity, and thought he could gain by his wit what 
he would fail to obtain by his appearance. Meeting with a 
newly imported Hnglishman, fresh from the rural scenes and 
clad in rustic attire of the old country, including a low crowned 
hat, knee breeches, “ highlows,’’ and a smock frock, Scrabble 
thought the opportunity favorable to gain the weather side of 
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the Colonel. Borrowing the clothes of the countryman, Scrabble 
appeared at the audience window, and assuming as well as he 
could the peculiar dialect of the West of England peasantry, 
he informed the Colonel of his wants. ‘The latter eyed him angrily 
through the hole, and then in stentorian tones called aloud to the 
keeper of the maps—“‘ Jeffery! Jeffery! set on the dogs! set on 
the dogs! here’s a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” Scrabble vanished, 
and we have little doubt whittled chips and shingles until he forgot 
the Colonel’s indignity and his own chagrin. This kind of adven- 
ture was no unusual one, for we learn that ‘‘ Jeffery and the dogs ” 
were not unfrequently called on to curb insolence, or chastise 
impostors. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, were it necessary to do so, of 
the peculiar way in which Colonel Talbot of Malahide discharged 
the duties he had undertaken to perform. There is a strong vein 
of the ludicrous running through those performances. We doubt 
whether transactions respecting the sale and transfer of real estate 
were, on any other occasion or in any other place, carried on in 
a similar way. Pencil and india-rubber performances were, we 
venture to think, never before promoted to such trustworthy dis- 
tinction or called on to discharge such responsible duties as those 
which they described on the maps of which Jeffery and the dogs 
appeared to be the guardians. There is something irresistibly 
amusing in the fact that such an estate, exceeding half a million of 
acres, should have been disposed of in such a manner, with the help 
of such machinery, and, so far as we are aware, to the satisfaction 
’ of all concerned. 

It merely shews that a bad system faithfully worked is better 
than a. good system basely managed. ‘‘ Character is the best 
security ;’? no human contrivance can make up for the want of it. 
The Colonel_was scrupulously exact in all business transactions, 
whether they related either to money or land. Men trusted hin, 
and were careless of the mode in which he managed his trust. 
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When the Colonel planted his flag staff at Port Talbot in 1803, 
it is fair to suppose that he had fully counted the cost of his own 
resolve ; and yet there are passages in the history of those early _ 
times which are suggestive of extreme privation and great hard- 
ship. The nearest flour mill, for example, was situated at a 
distance of sixty miles from the settlement; and it was connected 
with it by no road. The mill improvised by the settlers was, we 
incline to think, of the earliest pattern. ‘The stump of a large 
tree was selected and hollowed by heated iron to the shape of a 
mortar. In this mortar, by means of a wooden beetle, the settlers 
pounded their wheat into a coarse description of meal. In 1807, 
the Colonel built a mill in the township of Dunwich, which, how- 
ever, was destroyed by the Americans in the war of 1812. It was 
not until fourteen years after his arrival that any regular store was 
established at the port. . 

Colonel Talbot was, of course, the Agamemnon of his locality, 
the man of men. His birth, his wealth, his estate, and his position, 
gave him an influence at that time probably second to none in 
Canada. He was peculiar in his tastes and eccentric in his 
manner of life; and though much moved by impulse he was by no 
means deficient in judgment. With warm feelings of his own, he 
attached people warmly to him. Always just, he was frequently 
generous in his transactions with others ; and he appeared to be 
quite content if people would only let him have his own way in his 
own settlement. In his way he became a kind of idol in the loca- 
lity, the pivot of their social system, the centre of all their business, 
and the source of all their pleasures. No wonder, therefore, that 
the inhabitants resolved to establish a festival in his honor. 
They unanimously determined to mark their sense of the “ friendly 
patronage and patriarchal care”’ of Colonel Talbot, by keeping the 
twenty-first of May, his birth-day, in each year. ‘This festival 
seems to have been observed for about a quarter of a century. One, 
_ however, who appears to remember the first gathering, and who saw 
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the last, has noted somewhat sadly the changes wrought by time 
and taste. Education and improved circumstances have, it seems, 
spoiled the hearty homespun of the institution. ‘ Grey and blue 
stockings,’ the writer mournfully remarks, have given place ‘ to 
silks’? and “every variety of fashion.” ‘‘ Instead,” thus the 
chronicler with some pathos and a good deal of disregard to the 
arbitrary obligations of syntax, adds—‘ Instead of shewing their 
partners how to cut the figure of eight, crossing hands without 
gloves, casting them off to dance outside, and then inside the 
row, down the middle and back again, catching a glance at each 
other through a long line of broad shoulders, and all this to the 
inspiring music of the ‘‘ Soldiers’ Joy,” ‘ Greig’s Pipes,” or 
‘The Triumph;” now they look on with astonishment at the 
labyrinth of quadrilles and the whirling waltz set to the music of 
Straus.” ‘‘ This is no fancied picture,”’ he tearfully continues, and 
contrasting the old with the new times, he boldly affirms that the 
settlers ‘“‘ were better pleased to see their wives and mothers 
smoking a pipe than the fashionable belle sniffing a vinaigrette.” 
The anniversary, taken all in all, appears to have been a very 
hearty and spirited affair. It commenced early and with a dinner, 
at which loyal toasts were always given, and a speech by the 
Colonel was always made. However genial the speech, or varied 
the subject, and the Colonel relished his joke even though it was 
occasionally more broad than pointed, the speaker always ended 
devoutly, in the same affectionate and reverent words ‘‘ God 
bless you all.” After dinner, the chronicler, whose recollections 
have proved very serviceable to us, rising with the scene, informs 
us, in the language of a court intelligencer, that ‘ each rustic 
youth bowed to the blooming lass whom he selected for his part- 
ner,” and then, oh rapture! ‘‘the eightsome reel, the country 
dance or the cotillion employed the legs, while the arms,” lucky 
arms, ‘‘ enjoyed a holiday.”’ The lads amusing themselves ever and 
anon, ‘ clipping something in the style of the Spanish fandango”’ 
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(probably castanets) “‘to cheer up the dance.” There seems 
to have been a good deal of fun, and very little formality on 
those occasions. Much muscular exertion and very probably a 
strong chorus at the close, in which the words “we won’t go 


? 


home till morning’’ were, we venture to think, sung with marked 


> who, in 


emphasis by the ‘rustic youth”’ and “blooming lass,’ 
the earlier part of the entertainment, with expressions of 
expectant, if not of ripe tenderness, bowed delight to one angther 
in the ‘eightsome reel.” 

Turning from subjects of a social character, we must not omit to 
mention that in the early days of the settlement, before any clergy- 
man was stationed in the vicinity, Colonel Talbot deemed it to be 
his duty to celebrate Divine Service on Sundays. He not only 
read the Church prayers for his own edification, but he invited the 
settlers to attend and be edified with him. There was, however, 
one feature of the Sunday ceremonies which was original in itself, 
instructive as a lesson, and may be worthy of consideration on the 
part of those who wish to popularize Divine Service and make it 
exhilarating as well as attractive. At the time we write of, some- 
times referred to as the “dry church period,’ the Colonel’s 
innovation possessed the dangerous recommendation of being 
popular, and in the interests of truth, we are constrained to add, 
not in the least degree objectionable to the majority of the worship- 
pers. Service being done, the congregation was heartily invited 
to partake of a liquid repast in the shape of whiskey and water ; 
the Colonel being apparently of the opinion that. people might 
go home hungry, but they should not go home thirsty from Castle 
Malahide. | 

Colonel Talbot was a bachelor. The gentle reader will probably 
wonder why, with such exemplary persistency, he should have clung 
to a state of social solitude. The speculative reader of the rougher 
sex will ponder on the means by which he was enabled to escape 


the snare of the fowler, and at the same time keep his conscience 


/) 
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clear and his condition “ sole.’? Persons whose courage is equal 
to their curiosity sometimes put direct taxing questions, but they 


rarely receive encouraging answers. Perhaps the individual inter- 


rogated has no story to tell, perhaps ’tis his “humour” to be 


silent, or perhaps he considers it to be consistent with morality to 
exchange deception for impertinence, and return misleading answers 
to rude questions. All we have to record is that the subject of our 
sketch was a bachelor. Whether he passed through life without 
scathe or wound, we cannot tell. Perhaps in the core of his heart 
he had built a shrine, and m the shrme had placed a name, the 
name of ‘‘a maiden fair to see.’? Perhaps with the passion of a 
devotee he had hoarded relics and hid them too in out of the way 
places; perhaps in some glory hole of that queer log structure 
there may have been a piece of colorless ribbon faded by time, a 
small glove of a forgotten fashion or a crushed flower which bloomed 
long ago; could they have found voices, they might have told tales 
and explained riddles. But if the ribbon, the glove, or the 
flower had existence, they have eluded our knowledge, and are 
passed with the miscellaneous sweepings, and other atoms of idolatry, 
into the aching void of the irrevocable past. 

Colonel Talbot had nearly reached the mature age of four score 
years, when the desire to visit his native land once more took firm 
possession of his mind. At the time, however, it was most 
ardently cherished, the Colonel appeared to be hopelessly ill. The 
new desire, it would seem, appeared to possess renewing properties, 
and acted as an elixir. It was scarcely received into the mind, 
when new life animated the body. ‘To the surprise of all, the 
patient rallied, and, following the guidance of his will, he journeyed 
by easy stages till he reached and then safely crossed the Atlantic. 
What Colonel Talbot’s reason may have been for making that 
voyage, it is idle, and it would be ill-mannered to inquire. It is, 
however, interesting to know that among the pleasant incidents of 
that visit, was the circumstance of finding himself an honored guest 
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at Apsley House. We may well wonder what the two staff officers 
of 1788-90 talked about, or how they unravelled the webs of their 
different lives from the common point at which they both started 
sixty-three years before. Hach in his way had done some service 
to the state, but one only had become distinguished. Thomas 
Talbot of 1788 still bore his honorable but untitled name. Arthur 
Wellesley, on the other hand, blazoned by heralds, and luminous 
with honors, had become Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
and Commander in Chief of Her Majesty’s forces! 

Having, as we may suppose, effected all he wished to accomplish 
in England, the old Colonel turned his face westward once more. 
He arrived safely in Canada, and reached, without accident, the 
neighbourhood in which he had so long resided. His public career 
closed when the Crown conferred a pension on him, and his life 
was now rapidly following his career. He died at London, Canada 
West, on the 6th February, 1853, regretted by many and respected 
by all. Few men in their day have exerted a greater influence in 
Upper Canada, and none have sought more kindly or more zealously 
to advance the interests of the early settlers than the subject of our 
sketch. His friends and neighbours loved and honored him. His 
heart was in their fortunes, and his sympathies were coeval with 
their happiness. He lived for them more than for himself, and the 
aim, as well as the pride, of his honorable life “were fittingly 
expressed in the few engraved words on the memorial tablet of his 
oak cofin. ‘They communicated all that he had to tell of a life of 
struggle crowned with success. 


THOMAS TALBOT, 
FOUNDER OF THE TALBOT SETTLEMENT, 


DIED 6TH FEBRUARY, 1853. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Liverpoot and London and Glove 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, - - $10,000,000 | Estimated ANNUAL REVENUE, 1865, 5,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS, 15,250,000! FUNDS INVESTED IN CANADA, - - 300,000 


CANADA BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


T. B. ANDERSON, Esq., Chairman, (President the Bank of Montreal.) 
ALEX. SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, (Chairman Ontario Bank.) 
HENRY STARNES, Esq., (Manager Ontario | E, H. KING, Esq., (General Manager Bank 


Bank.) of Montreal.) 
HENRY CHAPMAN, Esq., (Merchant.) 


G. F. C. SMITH, Resident Secretary. 
Medical Referee: DUNCAN C. MACCALLUM, Esq., M.D. 


wCwCO;rkrS.eaee.naew IwIawmamem”a.eae awe 


LIFE. FIRE. 


Life Assurance Policies and Annuities Fire Insurance Policies issued on every 
granted on the most favorable terms, and | description of property, at the lowest remu-. 
under tables specially adapted to the cir- nerative rates, 
cumstances of all classes, 


, All information in both Departments can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 


G. F. C. SMITH, Resident Secretary. 


BURLAND, LAFRICAIN & CO., 


(Successors to George Matthews, ) 


GHNERAL ENGRAVERS & LUTTHOGRAPHERS, 


116 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, 
(Opposite the Post Office) MONTREAL. 


Corporation, Railway, and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Maps, Plans 
and Insurance Policies, Bills of Exchange, Cheques, Drafts, Notes, and Circu- 
lars, INVOICE, NOTE, and LETTER HEADINGS, in every style. 

Wedding, Visiting, Business Cards, and Book Plates, engraved and printed 
in the latest styles. 

Corporation Seals, Seal Presses, Dies, Door Plates, Silver Ware and Jewel- 
lery, engraved at moderate rates. 

Drafts, Cheques, Notes, and Bills of Exchange for general use, kept in stock, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


HERALDIC ENGRAVING AND PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


The Subscribers beg to acquaint their friends and the public, that they are now prepared 
to execute the above description of work in every style, 


Note and Letter Paper, Envelopes, &c., of the best description, kept in stock, and Em- 
bossed with Coat-of-Arms Crests, Monograms, &c., in every color, on the shortest notice, and 
at moderate rates. 


Montreal, May Ist, 1865. - BURLAND, LAFRICAIN & CO. 
A 
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KENNETH CAMPBELL & CO., 


Apothecaries to Ti. RH. TW. the Drinve of Wales, 


Importers of Genuine Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, Patent Medicines, &c., &c. 


COLLIS BROWN’S CHLORODYNE, HENDRIES’ PERFUMERY. 
Proprietors of the Celebrated ‘‘ Cherry Balsam,’’ for Coughs and Colds. The new Tonic 
“‘Campbell’s Syrup of the Double Iodide of Iron and Quinine,’”’ for Loss of — 
Appetite, Poorness of Blood, &c., &c. 


ESTABLISHED Isis. 


SAVAGE & LYMAN 


Have for sale a complete assortment of 


WATCHES, JEWELLERY, 
SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


—ALSO,— 


Opera and Convristy Glasses, Dressing Gases and Bags, 


AND 


MILITARY GOODS, AND VERY FINE RIFLES, 
CATHEDRAL BLOCK, - - - NOTRE DAME STREET, 


MONTREAL. 
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THE 
Colonial Lite Assurance Company, 


HEAD OFFICES: EDINBURGH AND MONTREAL. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION POUNDS STERLING. 


Manager for Canada, W. M. RAMSAY. 
Inspector of Agencies, RICHARD BULL. 


INCOME, - - = - = £144,824 Stg. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, - 555,753 “‘ 


—~™_ 


Liberal values allowed for surrender of Policies. 
Loans advanced on Mortgage of Policies. 
Claims settled without delay. 


Every information on the subject of Life Assurance given here, or at any of 


the Company’s Agencies. 
W. M. RAMSAY, 


Manager, Canada. 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES, 


AT MODERATE RATES, 


GEORGE E. DESBARATS, 


QUEBEC. 


The best workmen, and the largest stock of Leathers and other Materials, 
enables him to produce the very finest work in the above line. 


THE BEST ENGLISH aid FRENCH WRITING PAPERS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Particular care given to FINE PRINTING and PUBLISHING. 
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WM. NOTMAN, 


Photograghee to the Queen, 
17 BLEURY STREET, — 
MONTREAL. 


—_—_. 


D> 


CARTES DE VISITE, 


NOW SO POPULAR, 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


(Extract from EnauisH ArT JOURNAL, March 1st, 1865.) 


CANADIAN PHoToGRAPHS.—There must be something in the atmosphere of 
Canada very favourable to the development of photographic art, judging from 
a number of specimens recently sent us by Mr. Notman, of Montreal, which are 
certainly among the most brilliant carte-de-visite portraits we have ever exam- 
ined. Military Officers in uniform and undress, civilians, ladies ‘at home” and 
“abroad,” children—all either in groups, or single—full-lengths, lalf-lengths, 
and heads, make up a very charming gallery of those who, it may be presumed, 
form a portion of the Montreal “society.” 


BNLARGED PHOTOGRAPHS, 


This Department has had Mr. Norman’s special attention, and Parties 
can now have any small Photograph or Daguerreotype enlarged 
to any size, and highly finished in Water Color or Indian 
Ink, or Painted in Oil on Canvas. 


LARGB PORTRAITS orPAINTINGS can also be copied, same size or reduced 


to the Cartes de Visite. 
SG De 


Always on hand a large collection of 


CANADIAN VIEWS. 
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MONTREAL BRASS FOUNDRY. 


ROBERT MITCHELL & CO,, 
Plumbers, Gas Hitters, Copper Smiths, Steam Litters, 


BRASS FOUNDERS, and FINISHERS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of Gasaliers, &c., Importers of Malleable Iron Pipe and 
Fittings; Manufacturers of Gold’s Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus for 
Residences, Green Houses, &c.. Agents for Harrison’s European Range 
for Hotels and Families. 


Corner of CRAIG and ST. PETER STREETS, 
MON WIRIEAILO 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


DAVIDSON & CO., 


(LATE A. G. DAVIDSON,) 


Licentiate Chemists and Apothecaries, 


PURE DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 
French and English Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Fancy eae Patent 
Medicines, Surgical Instruments, &c., Seeds in great variety, Bulbs, &c. 
Prescriptions accurately prepared. 
CHENTRAL DRUG HALL, 
133 GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, (Near Ottawa Hotel,) opposite side, 
MONTREAL. 


CALBRAITH & BROWN, 


VALLORS & CLOTHIERS, 


110 GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, 
MON ERE dey 


Have constantly on hand a choice assortment of COATINGS, TWEEDS, 
DOESKINS, &c., suitable for Gentlemen’s wear. Their long experience 
in, and practical knowledge of, the trade, enables them to guarantee 
perfect satisfaction to all who may favour them with 

their orders. ; 


———— 


EVE GE: tS VASE Bay 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL IMPORTER OF 


Jewellery, Watches, Glass Gasaliers and Brackets, 
PLATED AND CABINET WARE, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS AND MOUNTS, 
PAPER HANGINGS, STATIONERY, 


CRICKETING AND FANCY GOODS, 
CRYSTAL BLOCK, - ~ - NOTRE DAME STREET, 


MONTREAL. 
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GOULD & HILL, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PIANOFORTES, Mason and Hamlin’s CABINET ORGANS, 
Foreign and Domestic Sheet Music, 


A large assortment of PIANOFORTES from the well-known Factories of 
STEINWAY, CHICKERING, DUNHAM, and other favorite American houses, 
constantly on hand. Also, the Celebrated CABINET ORGANS, in Rosewood, 
Walnut, or Oak cases, and at prices varying from $85 to $400. 

An extensive stock of Book and Sheet Music just received, embracing all the 
newest modern publications, as well as the most reliable editions of the class- 
ical works. 


115 GREAT 8ST. JAMES STREET. 
Montreal, May Ist, 1865. 


GIBB & CO. 
MERCHA NT TAILOR 


es, 


ESTABLISHED 1775. 


age 
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a 
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CHARLES ALHX ANDER, 


391. NOFRE DAME STREET, MONTREAL. 


MARRIAGE BREAKFAST, ann SUPPER PARTIES FURNISHED 
WITH READY-MADE DISHES. 
FANCY PYRAMIDS OF DIFFERINT KINDS, 
ITALIAN AND ICE CREAMS, 
GUM DROPS, JUJUBE PASTE, CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS, 
AND FRENCH CREAM BON-BONS. ‘ 
CHOICE CAKES, PASTRY, anp EISCUIT, Fresu Datry, 


For LUNCHEGN—COLD MEATS, PIES, &c., wirh TEA anp COFFEE, 
FROM 1) A. M. TILL 6 P, M. 


Goods sent to all parts of the City free of charge. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CONFECTIONERY. 
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JOHN HENDERSON & CO., 


NOTRE DAME STREET, BUADE STREET, 
MONTREAL. QUEBEC. 


HATTERS AND FURRIERS. 


Handsome Bay Sable, Mink, Otter, Ermine, Astracan and Squirrel Furs, 
constantly on hand. ‘London, Paris, and New York Hats, from 
the most Fashionable Makers. Indian Curiosities, Snow 
Shoes, Moccasins, &c., &c., Every article warranted 
as ‘represented. 


JAMES MUIR, 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


No. 145 GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, 
(WEST END,) 
OPPOSITE THE OTTAWA HOTEL, 


MONEREAS. 
J. & W. HILTON, 
Cabinet Makers and Wpholsterers, 


Importers of Brocatelles, De Laines, Reps, Pekin and Reptara Cloths, 
ik ae Reps and Terry Curtains , Nottingham Lace Cur- _ 
tains, Embroidered Piano and Table Covers. 


PLATE GLASS AND SILVERING AND GILDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Warehouse, 61 Great St. James Street: Factory, 26 St. ermal sireet, 
MONTREAL. 


MIDDLETON & DAWSON, 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, 
PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 


And Publishers of the “QUEBEC GAZETTE,” 
QUIEBIEC,. 
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ST. LAWRENCE HALL, 


GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, 
MONTREAL. 


H. HOGAN, - - - - Proprietor. 


This First Class HOTEL «the largest in Montreal) is situsted on Great St. 
James Street, in the immediate vicinity of the French Cathedral, or Church 
Ville Marie, Notre Dame Street, adjacent to the Post Office, Place D’Armes, and 
Banks, is only one minute’s walk from the Grey or Black Nunneries, New Court 
House, Reading Rooms, Champ de Mars, (where the Troops are reviewed,) 
Mechanics’ Institute, Bonsecours Market, and Fashionable Stores. The New 
Theatre Royal is directly in the rear of the House; and several of the best boxes 
are regularly reserved for the Guests staying at the St. Lawrence Hall. The 
St. Lawrence Hall has long been regarded as the most popular and fashionable 
Hotel in Montreal. It has been under the charge of its present Proprietor for 
over fourteen years, The Bedrooms are all lighted with Gas. 


A large part of the Hall was engaged by Government for the Suite of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during his visit to this City. 


There are Telegraph Branches in the House, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
CORNER OF NOTRE DAME AND ST. JOHN STREETS, 
MONT REALE. 


MURRAY & CO. 


Have always on hand a full assortment of the best English and American 


STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, POCKET BOOKS, 


AND 


GENERAL COUNTING HOUSE REQUISITRS, 
Which they are prepared to sell at low prices for Cash. Also a full 


assortment of 


FAMILY, PEW, and POCKET BIBLES, CHURCH OF ENGLAND SERVICES, and 
PRAYER BOOKS, WESLEY’S and U, P. HYMNS, &c., &c., 


With a Miscellaneous Stock of Children’s PICTURE and GIFT BOOKS, .&c, &c. 


Agents for Dennison’s Merchandise Tags and Shipping Cards, 
which are sold at the lowest price. 


A CALL RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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DUFRESNE & McGARITY, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Choice Teas, Foreign Fruits, Wines, 
CIGARS, GROCERIES, 


AND VARIOUS FOREIGN DELICACIES 


SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR FAMILY US&#, 


228 NOTRE DAME STREET, 
MONTREAL. 


Goods sent to any part of the City free of expense. Particular attention paid 
to Families, Army, Navy, and Merchantmen’s Stores. 


LITHOGRAPHY IN ALL TT VARIOUS BRANCHES, 
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ROBERTS & REINHOLD, ~ 
Lractieal Lithographers, Ongravers, 


GENERAL PRINTERS, 
132 GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, 


MONTREAL. 


R. & R. beg respectfully to return their thanks to the public of Montreal and Canada 
generally, for the extensive patronage with which they have been favored; and in solicit- 
ing a continuance of that patronage and further orders, would inform them that from the 
increased appliances recently added to their Establishment, they are now in a position to 
execute every description of Engraving and Lithography AT SUCH PRICES, and insuch 
a superior manner as effectually to obyiate the necessity hitherto existing of the best class 
of work being sent to the States. 

Maps, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Crayon Drawings, Tint and Color Printing, of every 
description. 

Show Cards from one to forty colors, designed and executed in the most superb style. 

Bank Cheques, Bonds, Certificates of Stock and Deposits, Letter and Note Headings, 
Invoices, Statements, Address and Business Cards, fac simile, and all other Circulars, 

Engravers and Printers of Music—Music Titles printed in every variety of color. 

School Copy Books executed in the most approved and modern styles. 

Estimates given, and Contracts taken for every description of Printing, and for orders 
of any magnitude, 


An inspection of their samples is respectfally requested, 
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FINE ARTS GALLERY. 
DAWSON BROTHERS 


Invite public attention to the ‘ Gallery of Fine Arts,” in rear of their premises. 
THEY HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, &c., &c., 
BOTH FRAMED AND IN PORTFOLIOS. 


The Gallery Dente been built expres men for the Exhibition of Pictures, Dawson Bro- 
THERS have Paintings in Oil and Water Colors continually on sale. 


Entrance ieee their Store, Nos. 55, 57, and 59, GREAT ST. JAMES STREET, 
MONTREAL, 


JANES BAY LIS, 


IMPORTER OF 


CARPETINGS, Curtain Materials, Floor OW Cloths, 


IN EVERY MODE AND STYLE, 


Offers to purchasers of the above, advantages casenneed by any other 
house in the Province. 


MONTREAL No. 74 Creat St. James Street, 
uae Doors East of Ottawa Hotel. 


TORONTO, 3! King Street, East, 
Meriae “ Globe” Office. 


JOHN. LO Vaile 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 


AND 


Blank Book ‘AManatachiver, 
ST. NICHOLAS STREET, 
MONTREAL, 

JAMES MAVOR & CQ., 
Montrent Soulpture © General Marble Works, 
Corner CRAIG anp ST. PETER STREETS, 
MONTREAL. 
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Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Chimney Pieces, &c., Plain and Sculptured 
Agents for the Celebrated Aberdeen and Peterhead Granites. 
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LYMANS, CLARE & CO., 
CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MUNSE Bay OLE; PALN TS, 
Oil Cake, Cement, Calcined Plaster, 


LAND PLASTER, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


FOR MANURE. 
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FOREIGN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
Surgical Instruments, Window Glass, &e., 
SEZOS OF ALL KINDS, 


SPICES, GROUND AND UNGROUND, PICKLES, SAUCES AND MUSTARD. 


FACTORY : LACHINE CANAL BASIN, 
Office; 226 ST. PAUL STREET, 
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Life Association of Scotland, 2a! 


(For Life Assurance and Annuities,) 


Have been so framed as to secure to its Policy-Holders the utmost value Sor their payments, and include 
provisions in their favor on the following important points :— 


SMALL OUTLAY for Life Assurance. NON-LIABILITY to FORFEITURE of Policy. 
i 


LIBERAL RETURNS for SURRENDER of Policy. FREEDOM from the RISKS of PARTNERSHIP. 
THe Lirzk ASsocIATION OF SCOTLAND was Founded Twenty-six years ago, and has been among the most 
successful of the Life Assurance Offices. 


The ToraL SuMs AssuURED on Lives Deceased, and paid to the Policy-holders, amount to.....,. . £600,000 Stg. 
The ProrirTs already distributed in cash amongst Policy-holders during their lives, amount to. . .£234,000 eo 
The ier sepa Wa FUND reserved on hand, amounts tO ....2...-..se ce sectessscceeseetennetss® £853,000 tf 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


In Class A., by, the mode of allocating Profits, the Annual payments required from the Policy Holders are 
Baty reduced. Each Policy-Holder thus enjo s, during his own life, his share of the Surplus or Profit; in 
ct, receiving back, every year, that portion of his Premiums which has been found more than requisite. 


In Class B the Profits are allocated by way of Additions to the Sums Assured. 


IMMEDIATE ASS URERS WILL RECEIVE CONSIDERABLE BENEFITS O VER’ 
LATER ENTRANTS. 


oe 


HEAD OFFICE FOR GANADA,—-MONTREAL. eae S 
Pr WARDLAW, Secretary: | 
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MONTREAL, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


MIRRORS, ° 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAM 


FRAMES FOR MANTEL OR PIER GLASSES, WINDOW 
CORNICES, CONNECTING PIER GLASS © 
» AND. ‘CORNICES, ke. Vie 
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